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CONDITIONING FACTORS IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


“T get $18.00 a month and teach six months 
in the year. Out of these earnings I am 
expected to pay my board, buy my clothes 
and save enough to go away to a Normal 
School or a summer school. How can I 
solve the problem of fitting myself for bet- 
ter work?” This was the soliloquy of a 
teacher in a rural district twenty years ago. 
Financial considerations were in those days 
the supreme conditioning factor in the prep- 
aration of teachers. A change for the bet- 
ter occurred when Senator Snyder intro- 
duced his bill for fixing the minimum salary 
of teachers in Pennsylvania—a bill which 
was bitterly opposed but finally passed at 
$35.00 a month. Next Gov. Stuart had the 
school appropriation raised from eleven to 
fifteen million dollars. This gave Senator 
Snyder another chance to pass a salary bill, 
fixing the minimum at forty and fifty dol- 
lars per month according to the grade of 
certificate and the successful or unsuccess- 
ful experience of the teacher. Under these 
provisions of the school law the teacher 
in the remotest district of Pennsylvania gets 
better compensation than thousands of 
teachers in New England and yet, as every 
one knows, the teacher’s pay in Pennsyl- 
vania is inadequate. Although this legisla- 
tion helped many of our teachers to make a 
start in their professional preparation, it 
has not solved the problem. The cost of 
living has increased to such an extent that 
the teachers of to-day in the rural districts 
are no better off than they were twenty 
years ago. Some of those who teach in 
the cities are even worse off than they were 
before the minimum salary laws were en- 
acted. Nothing further need be said to 
convince any sane man that the first and 
most fundamental conditioning factor in 
the education and training of teachers is the 
salary which they can expect to earn after 
finishing a professional course. If we could 





promise salaries of a thousand or more a 
year to teachers in rural districts we could 
easily induce young men and women to 
complete the courses offered in our Normal 
Schools and Colleges of Education. Or if 
in every county some rich man could be 
induced to imitate the example of the un- 
known philanthropist who donated a quarter 
of a. million dollars as a fund for sending 
teachers to summer schools, we could, in no 
long time, revolutionize the teaching in 
most of the rural schools. I am not so sure . 
about some of our cities where the profes- 
sional spirit of the teachers is so low that 
they will not attend meetings of the State 
and national education associations even if 
held so near to their homes that a five-cent 
fare would bring them to the meetings. 

What has been done by the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the training of teachers? The 
last legislature appropriated $600,000 to fur- 
nish free tuition in our State Normal 
Schools to those who are preparing to 
teach. It gave $260,000 additional to the 
Normal Schools for maintenance and equip- 
ment. An additional sum of $1,350,000 was 
appropriated for the purpose of assisting 
the University of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Pittsburgh to maintain their 
several departments including the Colleges 
of Education. These offer exceptional ad- 
vantages both to the teachers now in service 
and to those who are preparing to teach. 
To many a teacher these advantages are, 
however, like the cup of Tantalus which 
touches the lips but from which they cannot 
drink. 

The next conditioning factor is found in 
the agencies which are actually within 
reach of the teachers and of those prepar- 
ing to teach. Let us enumerate these 
agencies which have been provided for. the 
education and training of teachers: — 
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1. Thirteen State Normal Schools now 


‘ easy of access by railroads and trolley lines. 
2. Colleges of education in connection. 


with the University of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Pittsburgh, 

3. Departments of education at the State 
College and at other Colleges manned by 
one or more professors of Pedagogics. 

4. Summer schools with a growing at- 
tendance under the auspices of our Normal 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. 

5. A system of county institutes unex- 
celled in any other State of the Union. 

6. Reading circles adapted to the needs 
of our cities and counties and not hampered 
by state uniformity. 

7. University extension lectures on edu- 
cational topics. 

8. Educational periodicals of every 
imaginable type and variety. 

What are the factors which condition the 
efficiency of these manifold agencies? To 
answer this question let us ask another, the 
answer to which will help to clarify the 
entire problem before us—namely : How are 
teachers made? From one point of view 
teachers like poets are born, not made, The 
native ability and aptitude essential in the 
making of a teacher, can not be furnished 
or begotten by any school or college or by 
any course of practice or study. Where 
native ability is wanting, the professional 
school should inform the student of his 
limitations. I am told that this policy is 
followed by the Medical Department of the 
University of Pittsburgh with most benefi- 
cient results so far as both the student and 
the profession are concerned. 

In the second place, scholarship must sup- 
plement native ability. One can not teach 
what he does not know. The Pennsylvania 
scheme of examinations is designed to elim- 
inate the unfit. It eliminates those who lack 
the rudiments of an English education even 
though they teach arts like swimming, 
music, drawing, manual training and gym- 
nastics. 

Given native ability and the requisite 
scholarship the next factor in the making 
of a teacher is imitation. We imitate the 
methods and follow the example of those 
by whom we ourselves were taught. Be- 
ginners endeavor to imitate the model les- 
sons observed in schools of practice and try 
to avoid the errors noticed in those who fail. 
Fiction comes into play when we read 
stories like the Little School Mistress, the 
Little Red School House, the Evolution of 
Dodd, or Leonard and Gertrude. Books of 
this type may exert a more potent influence 
in making and moulding the teacher than 
the ponderous volumes on the Philosophy 
of Education. Further help is found in 
books of Biography like Stanley’s Thomas 
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Arnold and in certain treatises on the His- 
tory of Education which give us concrete 
examples of how the masters taught in other 
days and in other lands, Books which set 
before us the self-denying and inspiring 
career of Pestalozzi, of Froebel, of Horace 
Mann, give the learner the sense of some- 
thing to be achieved and sustain: him in the 
hours when teaching becomes a discourag- 
ing task, culminating in headache and heart- 
ache. Oftentimes seeing others is more 
helpful than reading or hearing about them. 
Teachers now in service derive great bene- 
fit from visits to schools of the same grade 
as their own. The examples which they 
see, ennoble their own ideals and quicken 
their aspirations for better work. Preach- 
ers say they get encouragement from listen- 
ing to preachers less effective than them- 
selves and this may be true of teachers who 
visit a poor school. From this point of view 
it is easy to see the value not only of fiction, 
biography and history in the making of 
teachers but also of schools of observa- 
tion and practice in connection with our 
Normal Schools and Colleges of Educa- 
tion, Did I say schools of observation and 
practice? To some ears that sounds like in- 
excusable heresy. Prof. Payne of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was an advocate of 
schools of observation and an opponent .of 
schools of practice. He did not believe in 
subjecting little children to pedagogical ex- 
periments. To many this argument is con- 
clusive. The teacher, however, must begin 
somewhere. It is better that he should 
gain the first experience under the guidance 
of experts than that he should flounder and 
blunder a whole winter in the effort to 
achieve success. Those of my children who 
went to a practice school did better than 
those who began their school career in the 
public schools. It is a mistake to suppose 
that teachers will get more from observa- 
tion than from actual teaching. “A little 
observation of the work of a strong 
teacher,” says Pickard, “will assist a pro- 
spective one who may happen to know just 
what she is looking for. She will know this 
only by teaching experience.” The imita- 
tion of successful lecturers may ruin the 
class work of teachers in high schools. At 
least one graduate of a University tried to 
teach Latin in the high school by imitating 
his professor who was very successful in 
the lectures on the classics which he gave 
to his classes. 

Literal imitation characterizes the child- 
hood epoch in the development of the 
teacher. The child literally imitates what 
it sees done by others or hears of as done 
by them. The best among us teach as we 
were taught. We imitate the models of 
excellence and superior skill that we were 
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privileged to see during our career at school 
or college. Many who lack initiative never 
get beyond this period of slavish imitation. 
They may be likened to the parrot and the 
ape. They degenerate into mere copyists. 
They bring discredit upon the school of 
observation and practice in that the me- 
chanical drowns the life and spirit of the 
model lessons which have been copied. Imi- 
tation deepens when it strives to reproduce 
the spirit in which and the skill with which 
the model lessons were given. MacCunn 
in his volume on “ The Making of Charac- 
ter” (page 130) has well said: 

“It is the last tribute to offer any one 
whom we admire—to set ourselves: to mas- 
querade in his clothing nor will it mend 
matters though the examples thus pedanti- 
cally copied be of the noblest. Good for 
us, if we can, to set ourselves in imagina- 
tion in the place of the heroes or the saints 
of other days”—may we not also say the 
teachers of other days: “ Not so good if we 
try by a literal imitation to transplant them 
into our own days. The one loyal tribute 
is to act not as they acted but as we believe 
they would have acted, under our altered 
circumstances. It is only as thus used that 
examples can yield up the whole of their 
vast influence. As precise precedents they 
are of subordinate value.” In other words, 
example has its limitations in the making of 
teachers as well as in the making of charac- 
ter. Example must be supplemented and re- 
enforced by precept and by principles. The 
critic teacher is supposed to draw attention 
to errors which must be avoided, to manner- 
isms which should be eliminated, to habits 
which ‘should be corrected. The critic 
teacher may, however, do incalculable harm 
by making the beginner too self-conscious, 
by interfering with the play of mind upon 
mind, of heart upon heart and with other 
processes which lie at the foundation of 
successful teaching. The critic teacher 
should find something to praise and should 
indulge in genuine commendation before he 
undertakes to point out faults and mistakes. 

.On the other hand a bit of advice may 
save a teacher from failure. A professor 
in one of our New England Colleges came 
to Stanley Hall and complained that not 
one of his students ever took up post-grad- 
uate courses in biology. Said he: “I de- 
liver a well rounded course of lectures on 
evolution. The students listen with atten- 
tion. Their interest ends with the comple- 
tion of the course.” Dr. Hall advised him 
to leave fringes in the web and woof of his 
presentation, to raise doubts and questions 
without answering them, to suggest lines of 
research and investigation calculated to 
throw further light upon the theory of evo- 
lution. The professor accepted the advice, 
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and from that day he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his pupils in foreign universities 
and in research laboratories devoted to the 
study of biology. 

More important than criticism and pre 
cepts is the inculcation of sound principles 
of education. Unfortunately when a course 
of lectures on the principles of teaching is 
announced, you can not tell where it will 
begin or end and what ground it will cover 
unless you know the professor by whom the 
course has been announced. The science of 
education has not yet evolved a body of 
doctrine as well defined as the sciences of 
chemistry or physics or mathematics. 

Sooner or later some genius like Aristotle 
will cover the entire field of educational 
theory, gather up the gems and jewels 
which now lie hidden from vulgar eyes, 
polish them and give them a setting as 
Shakespeare did to what he took from 
others, and thenceforth the teachers of 
pedagogy will walk in the footsteps of the 
supreme master until we shall have a beaten 
path that the humblest can not fail to find. 
At present a little skyrocketing is pardonable 
in those who-are doomed to lecture on the 
principles of pedagogy. if they did not oc- 
casionally indulge in aerial flights, stuffing 
their wisdom into long sentences, dressing 
their tenets and maxims into a garb of pro- 
found learning, the students would turn 
away from them as if they had nothing 
worth while to give. Sooner or later we 
shall clarify our thinking and eliminate 
crude notions from our conception of the 
science of education. It will then become 
easier to transform principles and truths 
into life and conduct so as to make them 
permeate our thought and practice and 
serve as unconscious or subconscious guides 
in the home and the school. 

What now is the value of the various 
agencies which our State has created for 
the education and training of- teachers? 
Their efficiency depends upon the efficiency 
of those who give the instruction. The Col- 
lege of Education may waste the learner’s 
time by work that has no bearing upon the 
teaching of children. In one respect the 
Normal School has the advantage over the 
University. Let a rich man’s daughter 
enter one of our Normal Schools and often 
in no long time she considers teaching the 
grandest work on earth. The atmosphére 
of the University is different. The quest of 
truth is conceived as more important than 
its dissemination among disciples. Original 
research and investigation are valued above 
teaching. Moreover, the University seeks 
to fit for all the learned vocations, and 
many of these offer fields of effort more at- 
tractive to young minds than the school- 
room. 
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The Normal School may waste time upon 
lesson plans which really retard the child’s 
progress. The’ department of education in 
the College may lose itself in theory sun- 
dered from practice. The teachers’ insti- 
tute may be spoiled by a lecturer who has 
nothing to give and who when the teachers 
refuse to listen to his nonsense or lack of 
sense, goes home to enlighten his colleagues 
by describing a Pennsylvania mob. I have 
always found that teachers listen eagerly 
to the instructor who has something worth 
while to give. Summer Schools and Uni- 
versity extension courses sometimes fail be- 
cause the best teachers in the faculty spend 
their vacations elsewhere, leaving the teach- 
ers to the mercy of younger colleagues who 
have not yet learned how to teach. The 
reading circle and the educational periodical 
have their limitations in what they aim to 
accomplish. Two agencies our State has 
not sought to utilize, viz: the city training 
school and the county high school with a 
year of professional work added to a three 
ot four years’ course. The former is ac- 
cused of inbreeding, often justly, because 
provision must be made for the girls who 
have graduated from the home school. The 
latter differs radically from our present 
county normals which have greatly multi- 
plied the number of provisional certificates 
and are apt to degenerate into devices for 
granting certificates on the basis of special 
drill and limited attainments. In a word the 
usefulness of all these agencies is condi- 
tioned by the efficiency of those who give 
the instruction and create the atmosphere in 
which the pupil-teachers live and from 
which they must get their inspiration. 

Another conditioning factor comes into 
play as a disturbing element ‘that we can 
not hope to eliminate. It is natural for a 
young woman to cherish the hope that she 
may some day be the queen of a home. 
The school seldom becomes the all-absorb- 
ing passion of her soul until after she has 
ceased to struggle and to take chances in 
the matrimonial market. The average 
teacher is short-lived. Her special training 
undoubtedly helps her to make a better 
home, and is, therefore, not to be regretted; 
but her preparation is undoubtedly condi- 
tioned and shaped by the hopes which she 
cherishes for her own future. In the case 
of the other sex the disturbing factor enters 
the problem when teaching is regarded as a 
mere stepping-stone to some other vocation. 
Nevertheless an increasing number of young 
men who have had college training go into 
our high schools whilst the attendance at 
our Normal Schools shows a declining num- 
ber of young men. A few years ago at 
New Paltz a solitary young man was left to 
represent the ‘institution in foot ball, base 
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ball, basket ball and the other athletic ac- 
tivities which every school is expected to 
foster. 

In conclusion, I deem it proper to say a 
word about the value of the history of edu- 
cation for the training of teachers and the 
imperative need of at least one rich, strong, 
inspiring personality in the faculty of the 
college or training schools for teachers. 

At present there is a tendency to under- 
value the history of education as a factor 
in the training of teachers. Some assign it 
a place of secondary importance because it 
may be so taught as to make the student 
lose himself in a wilderness of facts. Let 
me say that it has a value above and beyond 
the glimpse which it gives of the teachers of 
other days and in other lands. When prop- 
erly taught it furnishes a view of the great 
movements in the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual world, movements which have ele- 
vated the race through the instrumentality 
of the teacher and the school. There is a 
favorite word in the vocabulary of Hegel 
which gives us the aim of history as in a 
nutshell. It is the word aufheben which 
has a threefold signification. Literally it 
corresponds to the Latin elevare and means 
to lift up, to elevate. Again it corresponds 
to the Latin tollere which means to remove, 
to abolish. Finally it corresponds to the 
Latin servare which signifies to conserve. 
In the change from Judaism to Christianity 
religion was lifted to a higher plane because 
the defects of the former were abolished 
whilst the real essence was preserved in the 
new form of religion. The transition of 
our national government from the articles 
of confederation to our federal constitution 
illustrates the same process. No one will 
deny that in this transition our national gov- 
ernment was lifted to a much higher plane 
of efficiency because the weaknesses of the 
Continental Congress were abolished and at 
the same time the essence of the Articles 
of Confederation was conserved and per- 
petuated in the federal constitution and the 
federal government. Every movement in 
education that is truly historical follows the 
same law of elimination, conservation and 
uplifting progress. A knowledge of these 
upward movements is indispensable to the 


educator who would know on the one hand | 


what the school has done for the race and 
on the other what it will fail to accomplish 
whenever ill-advised but well-advertised 
schemes of reform are carried into effect. 
The supreme need of young teachers is 
contact with a forceful personality. Un- 
fortunate is the child who never meets one 
inspiring teacher during his school life. 
More unfortunate is the candidate for the 
teacher’s vocation who never gets under 
the spell of a rich, strong personality cap- 
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able of inspiring others with the faith that 
teaching is the grandest work on earth. 
Great teachers influence others both by 
what they give and by what they are. No 
one can effectively teach the truth unless he 
has felt the truth in his heart. Truth is 
more than knowledge although the latter is 
the more comprehensive term. Mere knowl- 
edge may abide in the intellect without ex- 
erting the slightest influence upon life and 
conduct. Truth touches the heart out of 
which are the issues of life. I close with 
the words of another which embody the pro- 
foundest secret in the education of the 
teacher. 


Thou must thyself be true 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow 

If thou a soul wouldst reach; 
It takes the heart’s o’erflow 

To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life 

Shall be a noble creed. 





ALL WE DO NOT KNOW. 


LITTLE girl said to her mother: “Do 

I know as much as I don’t know?” 
Like many of the artless, unconscious say- 
ings of childhood, the remark has the length 
and breadth and depth of the cornerstone 
of the House of Wisdom in it. To the 
trustful eyes of young innocence it looks as 
though the teacher’s cranium and the covers 
of a book comprise the entire continent of 
knowledge. By the time school days are 
over the toiling pupil will know everything. 
The rest of life will be merely the prolonged 
confirmation of the book’s statement and 
the teacher’s explanation. You began to 
grow old the minute you began to doubt what 
older people said or what was set down in 
cold print. Perhaps you have become a 
querulous questioner of everything—even 
asking yourself in the bluest of blue mo- 
ments whether it makes any difference to 
any one how and where you spend your 
life. You wish you could go back to the 
place where the ways parted and take the 
other track. That road would have brought 
you out to ample pasturages of fame and 
fortune or to high, commanding hills of 
vision. 

Learn all you can, and the prospect of 
knowledge still is endless. Subtract a sum 
as vast as you like from infinity and infinity 
remains. We pitch our tiny moving tent for 
a little time in the impenetrable, boundless 
fastnesses of all eternity. Our brief candle, 
and yonder star, and all the suns that supply 
the swirling remainder of the universe only 
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inspire the question: “What light is beyond 
this light?” 6r “What is outside the uni- 
verse?” 

The child who asked the question set at 
the head of this column suddenly awoke to 
the tininess of one’s own ego in the illimit- 
able cosmos. We discover things and 
name them, only to find that they are made 
of smaller things; and these constituent 
parts can be split into segments that are in 
turn divisible. The originals from which 
we started are themselves but minute bits of 
all creation; and if we stop in the middle 
of our doing and being, in a busy world, to 
muse upon these things, we begin to wonder 
why we were launched into existence as 
human beings, when we might have been 
dogs or trees, jellyfish or potatoes. We be- 
gin to seem to ourselves casual and unim- 
portant. We are discouraged when we be- 
hold young, strong, useful lives cut off in 
mid-career, or in the first flush of their 
dawn of promise. 

We think we are very clever fellows be- 
cause we can play a few tricks with elec- 
tricity and have spelt out pathways for 
vibrations in the ether and for wings that 
lift man-guided machines—yet we do not 
even know enough to stop fighting, and 
with vast areas of soil to irrigate and till 
we give our strength and time to wholesale 
murder. For the comedy of our mistakes 
the coming generations will laugh; for our 
wild and brutal folly, for our frequent grew- 
some tragedy, they will weep. Our igno- 
rance on every side is dense; the track we 
take is between unplumbed abysses of prim- 
eval chaos, where the morning and evening 
are as one. What is the accumulated lore 
of the ages measured against all we do not 
know ?—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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(y= thing that we learned during our 

first night in the trenches was of the 
very first importance. And that was, re- 
spect for our enemies. We came from 
England full of absurd newspaper tales of 
the German soldier’s inferiority as a fight- 
ing man. We had read that he was a 
wretched marksman; that he fired his rifle 
blindly; that he would not stand up to the 
bayonet; and that when opportunity offered, 
he crept over and gave himself up. We 
thought him almost beneath contempt. We 
were convinced in a night that we had 
greatly underestimated his abilities as a 
marksman. And as for his all-round in- 
feriority as a fighting man, one of the Glou- 
cesters put it pretty well. ' 
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“Fre! If the Germans is so bloomin’ 
rotten, ’ow is it we ain’t a-fightin’ ’em som- 
mers along the Rhine or in Austry-Hungry ? 
No, they ain’t a-firin’ wild, I give you my 
word. Not around this part o’ France, they 
ain’t. Wot do you say, Jerry?” 

During our first summer in the trenches, 
there were days, sometimes weeks, at a 
time, when, ‘in the language of the official 
bulletins, there was “ nothing to report,” or, 
“calm” prevailed “ along our entire front.” 
From the point of view of the war office, 
these -statements were, doubtless, true 
enough. There were no great battles, there 
was no wholesale slaughtering of soldiers. 
But from Tommy Atkins’s point of view, 
“calm” was putting it somewhat mildly. 
Life in the trenches, even on the quietest of 
days, is a long battle of British resourceful- 
ness versus German ingenuity. Snipers, 
machine gunners, artillerymen, airmen, en- 
gineers, signalmen of the opposing sides, vie 
with each other in daring and skill, in 
order to secure that coveted advantage, the 
morale. Tommy calls it the more-ale, but 
he jolly well knows when he has it and 
when he hasn’t. 

The better I knew Tommy, the better I 
liked him. He hasn’t a shred of sentimen- 
tality in his make-up. There is plenty of 
sentiment, sincere feeling, but it is very well 
concealed. I had been a soldier of the King 
for many months before I realized that the 
men with whom I was living, sharing ra- 
tions and hardships, were anything other 
than the healthy animals they looked. They 
seemed to live for their food. They talked 
of it, anticipated it with the zest of men 
who were experiencing for the first time the 
joy of being genuinely hungry. They 
watched their muscles harden with the satis- 
faction known to every normal man when 
he is becoming physically fit for the first 
time. But they said nothing about patriot- 
ism, or the duty of Englishmen in wartime. 
And if I tried to start a conversation on 
that line, they walked right over me with 
their boots on. 

There were days when the front was 
really quiet. The thin trickle of rifle-fire 
only accentuated the stillness of an early 
summer morning. Far down the line many 
a Tommy could be heard singing to himself 
as he sat in the door of his dug-out, clean- 
ing his rifle. There would be the pleasant 
crackle of burning pine sticks, the sizzle of 
frying bacon, the lazy buzzing of swarms 
- of bluebottle flies. Occasionally, across a 
pool of noonday silence, we heard the birds 
singing; for they didn’t desert us. When 
we gave them a hearing, they did their 
cheery little best to assure us that every- 
thing would come right in the end. Once 
we heard a skylark, an English skylark, and 
for a little while it made the world beautiful 
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again. It was a fine thing to watch the 
faces of those English lads as they listened, 
I was deeply touched when one of them 
said: “ Ain’t ’e a plucky little chap, singin’ 
right in front o’ Fritzie’s trenches fer us 
English blokes?” 

There was sudden hurricane of rifle and 
machine-gun fire, and in an instant all the 
desolate landscape was revealed under the 
light of innumerable trench-rockets. We 
saw the enemy advancing in irregular lines 
to the attack. They were exposed to a piti- 
less infantry fire. I could follow the curve 
of our trenches on the left by the almost 
solid sheet of flame issuing from the rifles 
of our comrades against whom the assault 
was lauriched. The artillery ranged upon 
the advancing lines at once; the air was 
filled with the roar of bursting shells and 
the melancholy whing-g-g of flying shrap- 
nel. I did not believe that any one could 
cross that fire-swept area alive, but before 
many moments we heard the staccato of 
bursting bombs and hand-grenades, which 
meant that some of the enemy at least were 
within striking distance. There was a sharp 
crescendo of deafening sound; then, grad- 
ually, the firing ceased, and word came 
down the line: “ Counter-attack against the 
—Guards; and jolly well beaten off, too!” 
Another attack was attempted before day- 
break, and again the same torrent of lead, 
the same hideous uproar, the same sicken- 
ing smell of lyddite, the same ghastly noon- 
day effect, the same gradual silence, and 
the same result... 

The worst of it was that we could not get 
away from the sight of the mangled bodies 
of our comrades. Arms and legs stuck out 
of the wreckage, and on every side we saw 
ghastly distorted human faces—the faces of 
the men whom we had known, with whom 
we had laughed and joked and shared ra- 
tions for months past. Those who have 
never had to undergo experiences of this 
sort cannot possibly know of the horror of 
them. It is not in the heat of battle that 
men lose their reason. Battle-frenzy is, per- 
haps, a temporary madness; but when the 
fighting is ended there comes the real 
danger. The strain is relaxed. Men look 
about them and see the bodies of their com- 
rades torn to pieces as though they had been 
hacked and butchered by fiends. One thinks 
of the human body as inviolate, a beautiful 
and. sacred thing. The sight of it dismem- 
bered or disemboweled, lying in the bottom 
of a trench, tramped into the mud, smeared 
with blood and filth, is so revolting as to be 
almost unendurable. ... 

“'W’ot sort of a week you had, mate?” 

“Tt ain’t been a week, son; it’s been a 
life-time ! ” 

“Lucky fer us you come w’en you did. 
We've about reached the limit.” 
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“’Ow far we got to go for water?” 

“?Bout two miles. Awful journey! Tyke 
you five hours to do it. You got to stop 
every minute, so much traffic along that 
trench. Go down Stanley road about five 
’unnerd yards, turn off to yer left on Essex 
Alley, then yer first right. Brings you right 
out by an old farm w’ere the pump is. 

“’Ere’s a straight tip! Send yer water 
fatigue down early in the morning. Three 
o’clock at the latest. They’s thousands usin’ 
that well an’ she goes dry after a little 
wile.” ~ 

“You want any souvenirs, all you got to 
do is pick ’em up. ’Elmets, revolvers, Ger- 
man di’ries, rifles. You wyte till mornin! 
You’ll see plenty.” 

“Ts this the 
trenches?” 

“Can’t tell you, mate. All we know is, 
we got ’ere some’ow, an’ we been a-oldin’ 
on. My Gawd, it’s been awful! They’ve 
calmed down a bit tonight. Lucky comin’ 
in just w’en you did.” 

“T ain’t got a pal left out o’ my section. 
You'll see some of ’em. We ain’t ’ad time 
to bury ’em.”... 

Rarely a night passed without its burial 
parties. 
calls the grave-making. The bodies, wrapped 
in blankets or water-proof ground-sheets, 
are lifted over the parados and carried back 
a convenient twenty yards or more. The 
desolation of that garden was indescribable. 
It was strewn with wreckage, gaping with 
shell-holes, billowing with numberless name- 
less graves, a waste land speechlessly pa- 
thetic. The poplars and willow hedges had 
been blasted and splintered by shell-fire. 
Tommy calls these “ Kaiser Bill’s flowers.” 
Coming from England he feels more deeply 
than he would care to admit the crimes done 
to trees in the name of war. 

Atlantic Monthly. 


last line o’ Fritzie’s 





PEACE DAY OBSERVANCE. 
TO THE TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ITH two-thirds of the world at war, 
why should we observe Peace Day? 
For a dozen years past, the schools of this 
country and of other countries have set 
aside May 18 for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing attention on the significance of the work 
of the Hague Peace Conference. But with 
the threatened breakdown of civilization in 
Europe today, the manhood of the nations 
shattered, homes ruined, productive energy 
diverted to the one task of killing, does it 
not appear that the Peace Conference is 
out of joint with the times? Under the cir- 
cumstances, would it not be well to suspend 
the customary reference to this event this 
year? 





PEACE DAY OBSERVANCE. 


“Digging the garden,” Tommy 
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Quite the contrary; the system of law 
which the Hague Conference stands for 
offers the only hope to war-stricken Europe. 
This common tribunal is the only light upon 
the horizon, and it is the duty of us all to 
keep this light burning. The opening of the 
First Hague Peace Conference on May 18, 
1899, is, without, doubt, the starting point 
and the center of international progress. 
This conference is described by international 
jurists and statesmen as the beginning of a 
new epoch for international law and inter- 
national relations. This and the Second 
Hague Conference which met on June 15, 
1907, have forced the recognition of the 
principle that the establishment of equitable 
law is essential to the realization of peace. 
Moreover, the achievements of these Con- 
ferences have impressed the world with the 
possibility and the desirability of “ making 
the practice of civilized nations conform to 
their peaceful professions.” The hope of 
civilization lies in the progressive effort 
which has given to the family of nations the 
germ of an international law-making body. 
Law is the only substitute for war. 

The present is not a time for hopeless de- 
jection, in spite of the momentous struggle 
across the water which seems to demon- 
strate the overturning of international law. 
Upon close examination we see signs of 
very great progress. Almost all the Euro- 
pean Powers proposed recourse to the 
Hague Tribunal or to a conference of inter- 
ested Powers to avoid war, and when this 
was not successful every belligerent govern- 
ment, without exception, published its 
reasons for going to war, according to the 
Hague Convention. This appeal to the pub- 
lic opinion of mankind has no historical pre- 
cedent.' Never before have the nations on 
such a broad scale sought to justify their 
actions at the bar of this tribunal. 

Our task is to strengthen public opinion, 
which is the only practicable sanction for 
international law. Nothing is more con- 
spicuous in the present war than the sensi- 
tiveness of the belligerents to the charges 
of violations of treaties and the established 
law of nations. No breach of international 
law in this war will pass unnoticed. The 
combined action of modern powers, repre- 
sented chiefly by the Hague Conference, 
has developed this sense of responsibility— 
a great step in world progress; and it is not 
a mere supposition to expect that one out- 
come of the peace settlement conference 
will be the recognition that violation of in- 
ternational law is a legal injury to every 
nation. The present sensitiveness should 
develop into conscience, so that the peace 
which ends this unfortunate war and the 
means taken to prevent the violation of its 
terms will make a new era in international 
relations. This peace, which follows the 
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Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713 and the Treaty of Vienna 
in 1815, the three celebrated cases of com- 
bined European action, should usher in an 
era of law which, as Mr. Root says, will 
“constrain nations to conduct based upon 
principles of justice and humanity.” 

This should be the great step forward. 
This is the only compensation for the ter- 
rible interruption of the processes of civil- 
ization. The celebration of Peace Day this 
year has clothed with new significance the 
meaning of arbitration, mediation, investi- 
gation and conciliation for preventing de- 
structive warfare. One might well include 
in such observance a description of the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
and show its effectiveness in settling the fif- 
teen important cases which have been taken 
before it since 1902. The formation of a 
real world court, so nearly accomplished at 
the Second Hague Conference, should also 
be emphasized as an ideal for which the 
world has hoped and waited. A Peace Day 
exercise in the schools would offer a great 
opportunity to take note of these solid 
foundations of law and order, and above all 
to point to the underlying spirit of co-opera- 
tion and good-will which has brought the 


-world to the present stage of unification.: 


In so far as the spirit persists will civiliza- 
tion achieve its ideals. 

Of all the institutions working for the 
unification of mankind, the school stands 
first. On those, therefore, who administer 
education in this critical time rests the re- 
sponsibility of preserving and - advancing 
those ideals for which all civilized nations 
should strive, and especially have the teach- 
ers of this nation—a nation founded on 
democracy, universal brotherhood and good 
will,—an important and responsible part to 
play. The observance of the 18th of May 
offers one means of stimulating the desire 
for law and order. The teachers of the 
United States should take advantage of this 
and every other opportunity for spreading 
the eternal ideas of justice and humanity ! 

For appropriate material for the observ- 
ance of the 18th of May, or any other time 
that may be chosen, the American School 
Peace League recommends the “ Cantata 
for Peace Day,” by John Charles Donovan, 
Director of Music in the Cincinnati Schools. 
“The Promotion of Peace,” by Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Bulletin 1913; No. 12, United 
States Bureau of Education; “ The 16th of 
May: History of Its Observance as Peace 
Day,” by Lyra D. Trueblood, American 
Peace Society; “In the Vanguard,” by 
Katrina Trask, for secondary and normal 
schools; “The Enemy,” by Beulah Marie 
Dix, for secondary school boys; “A Pageant 
of Peace,” by Beulah Marie Dix, for the 
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upper grades of the elementary schools; 
and “Where War Comes,” by Beulah Marie: 
Dix, for the lower school grades. Liter- 
ature can always be obtained from the . 
American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough St., Boston; American Peace So- 
ciety, Colorado Building, Washington, D. 
C.; World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston; and the Association for 
International Conciliation, Sub-Station 84, 
New York City. 





FIELD WORK IN EDUCATION. 





poo years ago, the laboratory method 

was finding a place in college depart- 
ments of natural science. Today no one 
doubts the necessity of laboratory practice 
in chemistry, physics, all the branches of 
natural history and even psychology. The 
educational doctrine, that “ we learn by do- 
ing,” has become generally accepted and 
experts have been busy perfecting labora- 
tory exercises which will organize, in most 
convenient and trustworthy form, the 
things a student should do to make most 
rapid progress in certain fields of learning. 

Just now there is a wide-spread agitation 
for the extension of the limits of the labora- 
tory and the application of its methods to 
sociology as well as to the exact sciences 
and their allied practical branches. “Wh 
not make organized society our laboratory ?” 
says the professor of sociology. “See be- 
fore us a fully working governmental ma- 
chinery in the near-by city,” says the pro- 
fessor of politics, “Let us make it our 
laboratory.” High schools, colleges and 
university schools are sending their stu- 
dents out into the busy world to observe, 
participate and learn by doing under com- 
petent direction. The medical school has, 
for years, had its post-graduate connection 
with the hospital which provides field work 
for the young intern; normal schools re- 
quire their students to get experience as 
pupil teachers; co-operative courses in en- 
gineering (with part time in college and 
part time in real, commercial work) have 
been developed, and now departments of , 
economics, sociology and government are 
devising ways of giving their students prac- 
tical instruction through field work in offi- 
cial bureaus, social settlements and city de- 
partments. 

To study just how far it is desirable to 


| extend teaching by field practice, the Asso- 


ciation of Urban Universities has appointed 
a committee of nine prominent educators. 
This committee will make an extensive in- 
vestigation and report on the value of field 
work; the wisdom of recognizing it with 
college credit; the methods of conducting 
it: the selection of students, organization 
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of their work, correlation with formalized 
instruction, and the branches in which it 
may be used with advantage. 

Some educational authorities who favor 
laboratory instruction within college walls, 
do not consider it wise to devote part of a 
student’s time to outside field work. They 
hold that the innovation is not a mere ex- 
tension of the laboratory principle, but an 
entirely new principle. The advocates of 
field work are divided on the question of 
what constitutes field work, some holding 
that the field work of others is merely in- 
spection and observation, not true work at 
all. No considerable group has agreed upon 
a standard definition or scale of credits 
toward graduation. The committee on field 
work will take up all these matters and 
render as complete a report as present prac- 
tice and available information will make 
possible. The chairman of the committee 
is President Parke R. Kolbe of the Muni- 
cipal University of Akron, Ohio. The 
- other members are: President Foster of 
Reed College, Dean Hatton of Western Re- 
serve, President Dabney of the University 
of Cincinnati, President Godfrey of Drexel 
Institute, Dean Caldwell of the University 
of Chicago, Dean Lord of Boston Univer- 
sity, Professor Dealey of Brown University 
and Professor Parsons of Syracuse. Mem- 
bers of the committee will welcome reports 
and other information from persons and in- 
stitutions interested in the general problem 
of field work. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation is Frederick R. Robinson of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


aii 


GENERAL GRANT’S DOG. 


porto was the Saint Bernard dog who 
enjoyed the confidence and friendship 
of no less a celebrity than General U. S. 
Grant, who brought him to this country 
from France in 1877, when he was but a 
few months old. As it was against the 
rules of the ship to accommodate dogs 
among the first-class passengers, the gen- 
eral carried the puppy on board in his coat 
pocket, intending to keep him hidden in his 
state room until New York was reached. 

But the captain learned of the dog’s pres- 
ence shortly after leaving port, and would 
-have cast him into the sea, had it not been 
for the earnest protests of the general and 
the other passengers. Ponto was given the 
freedom of the ship and completely won the 
captain over with his graceful antics. 

He was General Grant’s constant com- 
panion for eight years, or up to the time of 
the latter’s death, in 1885. He accompanied 
the general on his walks, and, when the lat- 
ter became so wasted and weakened by the 
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disease that caused his death that he could 
not leave the piazza of the cottage he occu- 
pied at Mount McGregor, Ponto passed 
whole days dozing and watching beside the 
chair of his dying master as if he realized 
that they soon must part and was deter- 
mined to remain faithful until the end. 
After General. Grant’s death Ponto began 
to mope, and, having no suitable place to 
keep him, Mrs. Grant sent him to the coun- 
try place of General Adam Badeau, at 
Haines ‘Falls, in the Catskills. He became 
the companion and friend of his new master, 
who left instructions at his death that when 
Ponto, in his turn, passed away, he should 
be buried by the roadside, in what is now 
Onteora Park, and that a stone, with a suit- 
able inscription, should mark his grave. 
The lettering on the stone shows that the 
dog was born in Chamouni, in 1877, and 
that he died in Tannersville in 1898. 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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GETS INTO LIFE OF BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
STAYS THERE. 





mor when rightly taught and prac- 

ticed gets into the life of boys and 
girls and stays there into manhood and wo- 
manhood as does nothing else in the school. 
It is not vocational, like typewriting for 
girls, and agriculture for boys, but nothing 
makes for culture more than music woven 
into one’s being, whether in rendition or 
merely in appreciation of the Victrola. We 
have been too ready to assume that the 
schools should do nothing for any child that 
it does not do for all children. We have 
broken down that barrier in all industrial 
lines but we have made slight concession as 
relates to music. Rhythm is for all chil- 
dren. No normal child is incapable of get- 
ting the beauty and the physical and mental 
effect of rhythm. There are few who can- 
not appreciate song, and get the benefit of 
melody. ; 

Music is as real in its service to humanity 
as the multiplication table. Why does a 
boy whistle when he needs heart? Why did 
the soldier boys sing “Dixie” or “ March- 
ing Through Georgia” when there was 
danger of overmuch thinking of “ Home 
Sweet Home” or of the picture of the mor- 
row’s carnage? Why doesn’t the boy re- 
peat the multiplication table? Why didn’t 
the soldiers have a spelling match? When 
you need music you need it more than you 
need the list of irregular verbs. Why has 
every evangelist had his Sankey to warm 
up the audience until the blood tingles and 
thrills like the springtime sentiment of 
youth? Why not start a revival with a reci- 
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tation of definitions? Why do wedding bells 
chime joyous music? Why is it that music 
sets the brain a-whirling, the heart a-thump- 
ing, the feet a-going? Why is it that music 
possesses the soul of most people as nothing 
else does? Is it because it is a non-essen- 
tial, a side issue, a trifling incident in one’s 
life? Is it so unimportant in life, in war 
and politics, in love and religion that it has 
no place in education? For good or ill, 
music is one of the greatest forces in hu- 
man life, individually and collectively. All 
pretense to educate without music is like 
pretending to be rapturously happy while 
wrinkling the face with frowns and clog- 
ging the voice with wrath. Music is the 
smile of education smoothing out frowns, 
giving dimples in place of wrinkles. 


ss 
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IN PRAISE OF WALKING. 








BY JOHN H, FINLEY. 





taps ancient myths aptly illustrate what 

wheels are doing or preventing: the 
first of these is the fable of Antaeus, who 
could wrestle successfully with every 
stranger who came to Libya because, when- 
ever he touched the earth in his wrestling, 
his strength was renewed; and the other is 
the fable of Ixion, who was punished by 
being tied to a wheel which never ceased to 
revolve. Wheels, although they carry men 
where they may touch the earth, often keep 
them from touching the earth as often as 
they should, and from renewing their 
strength as did the ancient wrestler. Wheels 
have millions of Ixions tied to them: many 
of the poor by their poverty; many of the 
rich by the fashions they make; many 
neither rich nor poor, by convention, cus- 
tom, or indolence. The tyrannies of wheels, 
perhaps the most useful invention ever 
made by man, are not the less to be resisted 
because their blessings are not to be esti- 
mated. One means of resistance is walk- 
ing. It is of the uses, satisfactions and de- 
lights of walking that I am to speak a few 
words out of my experience. 

A country boy, especially a boy of the 
prairies, forty years ago was obliged by his 
occupations to walk; for this I am now 
grateful. Although I never carried a 
pedometer in the furrows or over the clods 
of a plowed field, I have no doubt that in 
the long summer days I often walked be- 
tween dawn and dark as far as from Mara- 
thon to Athens—and sometimes there were 
bumble-bees and “ blue racers” and the like 
to encourage a Marathon pace. 

But such vocational walking is largely 
past. Some time ago, while crossing In- 
diana, I saw a young farmer cultivating 
corn; he was riding on a comfortable seat, 
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with a canopy over his head, and he had 
probably plowed the same field in the like 
comfortable posture. Sitting he certainly 
planted it; sitting he doubtless sowed the 
small grain in the neighboring field; and 
sitting he doubtless will reap it. Millet 
would have to search long on those wide- 
horizoned prairies now for a “Sower”; 
and Gray would seldom find a “ weary plow- 
man” plodding his homeward way in the 
twilight. 

And the neighborly journeys—the walk- 
ing to church in the times when the horses 
were given rest— are now also likely to be 
made on wheels. I can still recall with 
what pure delight I walked across the fields 
to see a neighbor plowboy after the day’s 
work was over, or to read Livy with the 
minister a mile away. Now the farmer’s 
son rides in a top buggy or an automobile, 
or takes a trolley car to a town miles dis- 
tant—and Titus Livius is no more. I do 
not regret the new comforts and conveni- 
ences in themselves, but they show that 
urban tyrannies have reached even to the 
villages and fields. 

There is one day, conspicuous in my mem- 
ory, the like of which seldom comes even 
to country boys in these days of wheels. 
After plowing corn throughout the morn- 
ing, I walked eight miles under a blistering 
sun, took an examination in solid geometry, 
and walked the eight miles back again. If 
you have read Browning’s “ Saul,” as I had 
not in those days, you will know what the 
homeward journey was like. Can you 
imagine David, after that night of wrestling 
with the bad spirit of Saul, having his 
vision in a trolley car, or even in a chariot? 
The touch of earth seems essential; it puts 
one into relationship with the lasting things 
whereas wheels disturb that relationship, at 
any rate till they become glorified. 

It is figurative language, of course, to 
speak of God’s “ walking” with man. But 
I do not know where to find a better ex- 
pression for the companionship which one 
enjoys when waking alone on the earth, I 
should not speak of this if I thought it was 
an experience for the patriarchs alone or 
for the few. A man does not know one of 
the greatest satisfactions of life if he has 
not had such walks. 

But these spiritual experiences are per- 
haps too intimate to be dwelt upon, too in- 
tangible to be urged in defense of walking. 
Nor ought I to emphasize here another fact, 
quite as intangible—the fact that one is 
likely to be more sympathetic with other 
human beings when on foot. The highway, 
the street, is the most democratic territory 
on the face of the earth, and the man who 
walks in it is in the way of coming into 
closer sympathy with his neighbor. 





.” 
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But my chief reason for taking and urg- 
ing exercise in this way is that it is most 
pleasurable; and, fortunately, it is a pleas- 
ure within the reach of nearly every able- 
bodied person—a recreation quite as ex- 
hilarating as any to be had on wheels, or 
perhaps on wings. Yet how few take it! 
I use as an example an experience on a 
holiday in New York City, a gloriously 
beautiful day of bracing air and clear sky, a 
perfect morning for walking. There were 
thousands of homes within a few minutes’ 
walk of the edge of the hill on which I 
walked, or ran, before breakfast; yet there 
was not another person within a half-mile 
in the park, so far as I could see. 

It could not be urged that any of these 
people living near by had to labor longer 
hours than I, although, of course, some had 
their work in the open air and did not need 
the exercise. But college boys, clerks, men 
whose business hours are not above eight 
or ten, have time for such exercise, or would 
have time if their spare hours were not im- 
providently used. They spend so much 
time getting things which they do not really 
want, and which often bring only harm, that 
they have no disposition to get up for a walk 
at the beginning of the day, and they are 
tempted by a street car at the end of it. 
The allurements of the, automobile keep 
others from walking, and they are indeed 
most subtle and compelling; but I wonder 
how much better off the young college stu- 
dent with his motor car is than was Thomas 
Carlyle, who walked up to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity from his home a hundred miles 
away, or Herbert Spencer, who tells of 
walking forty-eight miles one day and forty- 
seven the next when a boy of thirteen in 
school. 

I hope that the example in walking set by 
President Roosevelt, the city-born boy, by 
Ambassador Bryce and other such men, 
may be followed by hundreds of thousands 
the country over, especially by the boys and 
young men. Through no other form of 
exercise and recreation is the nation so 
likely to develop and keep its strength, its 
litheness of body, its spirit of simplicity 
and democracy. 

I took with me for a tramp of many miles, 
over mountain roads, once, the son of Pres- 
ident Cleveland, and what I did for that 
fine young son of one who was the foremost 
man of our nation, I should like to do or 
have somebody else do often for the thou- 
sands of other boys in this State—become 
not their pedagogue, leading them to school, 
but their companion on foot in the city 
streets, over the country roads and through 
the forest trails. For if we teach our boys 


to enjoy walking, we shall be prolonging. 


their days, giving them hope of joy even 





in age, and making certain that they will 
have a greater respect for simple, honest, 
unaffected, rugged manhood. 

—Youth’s Companion. 
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W HAT’S this terrible educational heresy 

to which Doctor MacCracken, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, has given utter- 
ance? Why, it seems the new executive 
really believes a college exists for the sole 
purpose of teaching! That is the Lafayette 
idea; but recently there has been a great 
pother all over the country over the new 
education that is too advanced and too ultra- 
modern to teach, and is supposed to get at 
the young, from the cradle to maturity, by 
sheer indirection.. Perish the thought that 
any young person is ignorant, crass, crude, 
untrained and uninformed. Not at all. The 
upper super-Froebelized child and the much- 
Montessoried infant have their “rights” 
and dictate to teacher and parent what they 
wish to acquire, while later, in “prep” 
school and in college, the beginner disdains 
to be approached as if he knew nothing, but 
insists on being treated as an embryonic 
philosopher, a super-student who is to be 
spurred to deep knowledge, not by instruc- 
tion, but by the stimulus and shock that 
come from stating the opposite, the contrary 
and the absurd. ; 

In other words, the new education, ac- 
cording to certain revolutionary adolescents. 
must view the child as a kind of unbaked 
Hudibras, who was, as every one knows, 

“in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic; 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair, ’twixt south and southwest side; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands and still confute. 

And understood 

Whatever skeptic could inquire for, 

For every why he had a wherefore. 
His notions fitted thing so well, 

That which was which he could not tell, 

But knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 


But into the camp of these dilettantes 
Doctor MacCracken throws a bomb. He 
will have none of the newer nonsense. If 
boys want “the education of association” 
merely, he says, there are the country clubs 
with general sports and the golf links. On: 
the other hand, he states the fine heresy that 
youth comes to colleges to get an education 
largely, because by reason of its juvenes- 
cence it is uneducated. Freshmen are not 
philosophers, nor are they mature students 
who know how to pick and choose, and so 
he proposes “to teach them.” This is 
splendid! It was about time some one came 
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down heavily on these puerilities as to the 
newer education. And it would be a good 
thing for most of our schools and colleges 
if they stopped pampering and coddling 
those in their care and took more seriously 
the simple “ duty” of teaching, which after 
all is the foundation stone of all effective 
education.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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ENGINEERING AS A CAREER. 








I USED to say in addressing young men 
that there are eight or ine kinds. ot 
engineering for which one can prepaie by 
going to schools or colleges of technology. 
Recently a book was published by the D. 
Van Nostrand Company of New York on 
“ Engineering as a Career” which discusses 
more than a dozen different types of engi- 
neering. It is a book which should be read 
by every teacher who finds it necessary to 
give advice on the choice of a vocation. 
It should be in every high school library 
where it can be consulted by boys in neea 
of vocational guidance. The several chap- 
ters were written by eminent engineers who 
could speak from personal experience. 
The advantages as well as the disadvan- 
tages of engineering as a vocation are 
frankly discussed. Many boys as well as 
their ‘parents will find that studies for 
which the boy has no taste are absolutely 
essential to success in engineering. 

We quote a paragraph from the chapter 
contributed by James F. Barker of the East 
Technical High School of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He says: “Not long ago a fond mother 
applied at the school for the admission ot 
her son, stating that he was ‘ just a natural 
born mechanic,’ basing her belief upon his 
ability to construct certain simple mechan- 
ical toys. She wanted him to come to the 
technical high school and study engineer- 
ing. I inquired if he had completed the 
eighth grade. ‘No,’ the mother said, ‘he 
could not see any sense in the arithmetic 
that the eighth grade teacher was endeav- 
oring to have him master.’ He wanted to 
leave school on account of his distaste for 
mathematics. Now mathematics has been 
called the basis of engineering, and a young 
man who possesses no taste for, this subject, 
or facility in the handling of it should not 
attempt to enter the profession. Men en- 
gaged in the profession and those who are 
training our youth to enter upon this ca- 
reer, say that a thorough knowledge of 
mathematics is fundamental. The young 
man who has no natural taste for mathe- 
matics would do well to stop and ponder 
before giving any farther thought to en- 
gineering. It might be well to cite the list 
of mathematical branches usually required 
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in engineering schools. They are arith- 
metic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
descriptive and analytical geometry, differ- 
ential and integral calculus, and applied 
mathematics or the mechanics of engineer- 
ing. This means not less than three full 
years of mathematical study beyond the 
requirements of a high school course. It 
is plain, therefore, that the fond mother 
whose boy ‘ just hated arithmetic’ had no 
conception of what he would have to mas- 
ter in studying to become an engineer.” 

In view of the above why should teach- 
ers in schools of technology try to make 
pupils in the high schools believe that it is 
a waste of time to study algebra and geom- 
etry? Had the mother above referred to, 
possessed a limited acquaintance with high 
school mathematics, she might have helped 
her boy in his studies or have avoided the 
mistake of urging upon his a vocation for 
which he did not have the native ability 
and aptitude. Training for motherhood im- 
plies fitness for the vocational guidance of © 
her children. 
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A CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AT STATE COLLEGE. 








N O longer is it considered undignified or 

a sign of incompetency for the teacher 
or superintendent to go to school. It is a 
hopeful sign of the profession to see the 
dwindling number of self-satisfied teachers 
who know it all. As specialism has in- 
creased, so special schools have multiplied. 
We now have education available during 
the summer along nearly any line of instruc- 
tion, investigation or administration. 

The marked increase in the number of 
these special schools as shown in the report 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
has been in courses and conferences de- 
signed for county superintendents and their 
assistants. Few positions present more com- 
plicated and varied problems and in few are 
more radical reforms demanded. Progress 
in rural schools is the marked character- 
istic of the educational day. 

In many prominent states, conference and 
schools for studying rural school problems 
are held every summer at the state educa- 
tional institution. Massachusetts has been 
especially active and has held a country-life 
conference in addition to a conference for 
superintendents at the state college. Loui- 
siana, Colorado and Missouri have done 
similar service. Pennsylvania is to be 
brought abreast of the other states by a 
conference of county superintendents and 
assistant superintendents at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College during the Summer 
Session for Teachers. Special topics will 
be considered by A. C. Monahan, rural 
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school specialist from the United States 
Bureau of Education and by Professors 
Dennis, King and others from the State De- 
artment of Education. Dr. Phillips will 
head the discussion on the School Code of 
Pennsylvania. The value of the county 
“round-up” of educational work will be 
considered as well as general topics in 
rural sociology. Exhibits will be made of 
work done in boys’ and girls’ clubs in rural 
schools. Also county Christian Associa- 
tion work in relation to the schools will be 
discussed. 

The conference will be held about the 
middle of July. Invitations and programs 
will be sent out in advance. The climatic 
conditions of the mountain situation of State 
College make it an ideal place for such con- 
ferences. Accommodations may be ob- 
tained in the college buildings at reason- 
able rates. Not less than 1,200 teachers will 
be attending the Summer Session at the 
time of the conference. Projects are under 
way to hold at the same time a conference 
of rural preachers and a conference of 
Sunday-school workers. 


ities 
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TEACHERS WORTHY AND 
UNWORTHY. 








““WHENEVER the teachers did anything 
special to help me over my private diffi- 
culties,’’ says Mary Autin in ‘‘ The Promised 
Land,” ‘“‘my gratitude went out to them 
silently. It meant so much to me that 
they halted the lesson to give me a lift 
that I must needs love. them for it. Dear 
Miss Carroll would be amazed to hear 
what small things I remember, all because 
I was so impressed at the time with her 
readiness and sweetness in taking notice 
of my difficulties. She whom I found in 
the next grade became so dear a friend 
that I can hardly name her with the rest, 
though I name none of them ligt.tly. Her 
approval was always dear to me, first be- 
cause she was ‘Teacher,’ and afterwards, 
as long as she lived, because she was my 
Miss Dillingham. It was her way to say 
only a little, and look at me, and trust me 
to understand. She said only a few words, 
and looked at me with that smile of hers 
that was only half a smile, and the rest 
a meaning.” 

There is another sort of teachers, not 
uncommon,—‘dead but by a heathenish 
custom of society unburied””—as much like 
the real teacher in his or her divine work in 
making men and women as the scarecrow 
of the cornfield is like a man—whom Miss 
Autin has not failed to see and of whom she 
has this strong, true word to say: ‘The 
mean sort of teachers are not teachers at all; 





they are self-seekers who take up teaching 
as a business, to support themselves and 
keep their hands white. These same per- 
sons, did they keep store or drive a milk 
wagon or wash babies for a living, would be 
respectable. As trespassers on a noble pro- 
fession, they are worth no more than the 
books and slates and desks over which 
they preside; so much furniture, to be had 
by the gross. They do not love their 
work. They contribute nothing to the 
higher development of their pupils. The 
true teachers are of another strain. Apostles 
all of an ideal, they go to their work in a 
spirit of love and inquiry, seeking ‘ not 
comfort, not position, not old-age pensions, 
but truth that is the soul of wisdom, the 
joy of big-eyed children, the food of hungry 
youth.” 
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CHILDREN’S EYES AND GLASSES. 





6 ia eye is the organ that gives us the 

sense of sight, and makes it possible 
for us to enjoy the beautiful. Without it 
man is placed at a great disadvantage; and 
yet many men who would leave no stone un- 
turned to save the eyes of a-horse, will let 
their children go through childhood or pos- 
sibly through life, with diseased or de- 
formed eyes and do little or nothing for 
them. They could barter the horse for 
more dollars if the eyes were perfect, but 
they can not see far enough into the fu- 
ture, to realize that the child would have a 
greater earning power when grown if his 
or her eyes were perfect, or as near per- 
fect as possible. 

Children should not be allowed to enter 
school before six years of age, nor should 
the child be allowed to look much at pic- 
tures, blocks or anything requiring close 
vision for long at a time, as fusion of the 
vision does not take place until about the 
age of six, and for that reason children of 
four or five years of age should not be sent 
to the kindergarten, as close application of 
the eyes at this age causes more near 
sighted people than any other factor. Chil- 
dren are apt to form the habit of holding 
their books close to the eyes while study- 
ing; this causes a strain of the muscles of 
the eyes both within and on the outside of 
the. eyeball, which is another cause for near 
sightedness and is a cause of cross-eyes. 

We often have astigmatism in children, 
and, in order to see, they must hold the 
book close, and squint the eyelids; another 
cause for cross-eyes. We occasionally see 
a child that is exceedingly far-sighted, and 
who to see properly, requires a lens even 
stronger than does the average person at 
sixty years of age. 

Poor vision often accounts for the ner- 
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vous condition, so often found in children, 
headaches and so-called growing pains. 
Errors in vision very frequently cause 
cross-eyes and if a child begins to show 
symptoms of cross-eyes, no matter how 
young, the eyes should be properly tested, 
and if necessary. treated, as such conditions 
usually increase, and after they have 
reached the stage where one eye only is 
used, the other eye loses its vision to a 
greater or less degree. 

If a child needs glasses they should be 
worn, but cheap stores and peddlers should 
be avoided. Reputable eye specialists 
should be consulted, for there are many 
children and young persons wearing glasses 
today who do not need them, and many are 
wearing incorrect and injurious glasses. 

Medical Journal. 
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DUNMORE’S MUSIC. 





.MARTHA MATTHEWS OWENS. 


S ter borough of Dunmore, situated in 
the coal hills of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, is probably best known through 
‘its system of public schools. During the 
last thirteen years these schools, under the 
regime of Dr, C. F. Hoban, Superintendent, 
have made rapid strides in many directions, 
especially in that of music which has been 
pronounced of the best by many competent 
critics. 

Among 3,900 pupils enrolled are to be 
found the children of English, Scotch, Irish, 
Italian, Polish, Slavish and German parent- 
age, together with a sprinkling of Hebrews, 
Russians, Welsh, French, Dutch, and sev- 
eral other nationalities. As might be ex- 
pected, these children show a wide diversity 
of musical tastes, some displaying much 
greater aptitude for music than others. 

From the beginning of school life the 
Russian and Polish children are fond of 
rote songs with weird minor strains; others, 
finding these difficult to learn, take more 
readily fo the major melodies; but all enjoy 
the music period. And when you are told 
that among this cosmopolitan mass, inclosed 
in a comparatively small area, race quarrels 
are practically unheard of, perhaps you will 
better understand why in Dunmore we look 
upon music as the great solvent in the melt- 
ing pot from which we must turn out Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Without a doubt, the success in music is 
due in large measure to the strong organ- 
ization of the school system. Each teacher 
must include music on her teaching certifi- 
cate. The daily music period of fifteen or 
twenty minutes must be followed as faith- 
fully as that of arithmetic, spelling, or any 
other subject in the curriculum. A certain 
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daily schedule of tone drill, ear training, 
sight reading, and song singing, is carried 
out in each classroom but the course is 
elastic, permitting the teacher to exercise 
individuality by introducing anything that 
might prove helpful to her own particular 
class. The supervisor of music visits each 
classroom in first and second grades once a 
week; third, fourth, fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth grades, twice a month. Every pupil, 
ftom the second grade up to the senior class 
in the High School, must be examined and 
given marks of standing twice each school 
year by the supervisor. An average of 75 
per cent. in these examinations is necessary 
for promotion to a higher class of gradua- 
tion. 

Monotones, as soon as discovered in the 
first grade, are placed in front seats where 


‘they are under the direct attention of the 


teacher for special care and where they can- 
not disturb the others when permitted to 
sing. They are frequently encouraged to 
attempt songs and exercises with the rest 
of the class. In stubborn. cases, special 
drill is given two or three times a week. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is little 
time for extra work with this class of 
pupils, the above treatment: effects a cure 
in most cases. It is a rare thing to find a 
pupil beyond the third grade who cannot 
match tones, except in the case of some 
who enter from outside schools where 
music is not taught systematically. 

Individual singing is begun in the first 
grade and carried through to the senior 
class in the High School. During the first 
half of the year the supervisor, on her reg- 
ular visits, calls on each pupil to sing once 
or twice a month, checking off the strong 
ones. The last half of the year is devoted 
to individual work with the weak and the 
failures. 

The rote songs taught in first and second 
grades have words taken as nearly as pos- 
sible frem rhymes in the reading lessons 
and memvty work. “Songs in third grade 
are taught by observation and by note. 
Two-part exercises are begun. Fourth 
grade continues the two-part exercises and 
begins two-part songs. Three-part singing 
is begun in the fifth grade and carried on 
through the sixth and seventh. In the last 
quarter of the seventh year the bass staff is 
introduced. It is found to be more bene- 
ficial to change the voices from one part to 
another rather than keep them on one par- 
ticular part. 

The scale is tepresented by the signs, D, 
r, M, f, S, 1, t, D, capitalizing the tonic 
chord and placing a line over high do, viz., 
D and one under low sol, viz., S. Hand 
signs representing the scale are also used. 
The first tone drill is given on the tonic 
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chord D, M, S. Scale drills ascending and 
descending by intervals of seconds and 
thirds, chord drills such as S, t, r and f, 1, 
D, etc., are given in primary grades, using 
both the Italian and the neutral syllables. 
In second grade the chords are given—to 
be sung and sustained simultaneously, as a 
preparation for part singing. 

Staff. reading is introduced in first grade 
on a staff of three lines, using phrases made 
up from tones of the tonic chord. Later 
the staff of three spaces is given in the same 
way. Finally the five-line staff is presented, 
placing D on any staff degree and still using 
phrases made up from the tonic chord. 

Vocal drills for tone development are used 
in all grades. Ear training, dictation and 
transposition are begun in the third grade 
and carried through to the eighth. Minor 
scales, natural, melodic and harmonic are 
studied in the sixth and seventh grades. 

The eighth grade, numbering about 150 
students, is in sole charge of the supervisor. 
Here four-part singing with soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass, is begun. The singing 
period is devoted mostly to song interpreta- 
tion, though singing with syllables is not 
entirely dropped because of the many pu- 
pils who come in from outside schools. 
Vocal drills are resorted to only when the 
chorus shows a tendency to sing off pitch 
which sometimes occurs: in damp heavy 
weather. To correct flat singing vocaliza- 
tion in é, 4, 66, is used; for sharp intonation 
6, a, 66, prove effective. Dynamics are 
given very careful attention and consider- 
able time is spent in sectional singing. The 
chorus is seated so that when a certain 
number of rows extending across the audi- 
torium is called upon, there is a fair bal- 
ance of the four parts. From this section 
one row comprising twelve voices may be 
asked to respond at any time. The row is 
narrowed down to the quartet, the quartet 
to the individual. The advantage of this 
procedure may be readily seen as a quick 
and effective method of discovering the solo 
voice, the changing voice, the timid, the con- 
fident, the one who knows his part, and the 
one who does not. The writer can give 
assurance that this method annihilates 
idlers. 

The period for high school singing is 
twenty minutes four days a week, with spe- 
cial periods Friday afternoons for boys’ 
and girls’ glees. The chorus consists of 
about three hundred voices. At the begin- 
ning of the school year, the director takes 
the range of and classifies every voice. 
Those who show evidence of changing voice 
are told to report again within a given 
period of time. These voices are watched 
carefully and special directions given in in- 
dividual cases. It is not considered advis- 





able for boys to stop singing entirely dur- 
ing the period of change, as the director is 
of the opinion that careful quiet use of the 
tones that come without effort in a singing 
voice proves benéficial in many instances, 
and, at any rate, does much less harm than 
the loud shouting indulged in by all healthy 
Loys on the playground. 

The chorus is seated with the tenor and 
bass in the center, the soprano on the left 
next to the tenors, and the altos on the right 
next to the bass. Sectional work is re- 
sorted to monthly and quartet work twice a 
year at which time every pupil is given a 
mark of standing. The arrangements of 
music chosen rarely take the tenor above F, 
and extremes in range for any voice is 
avoided. The end aimed at in chorus sing- 
ing is to secure purity of tone, spontaneous 
rhythm, good diction and intelligent inter- 
pretation of music and text, Volume is a 
last consideration and the individual voice 
is never sacrificed for the general effect. 
Heavy chest tones in the altos, regardless 
of the fact that they give greater solidity 
to the ensemble, are discouraged. If it is 
a question of sacrificing balance or a pos- 
sible injury to young voices, balance must 
suffer. 

In working on such heavy numbers as ° 
“And the Glory of the Lord” from the 
“Messiah,” Wagner’s “ Pilgrims Chorus” 
or “Hail Bright Abode” (Tannhauser), 
the chorus never sings for more than ten 
minutes at one time. Then some lighter 
selection such as Schubert’s “ Serenade,” 
“ Gypsy Chorus ” (Bohemian Girl), Faust’s 
“ Waltz,” etc., is taken up as a relief to the 
voices. 

To reawaken interest and at the same 
time to develop directing among the stu- 
dents, chorus competitions have been ar- 
ranged. Two, three, four, or five student 
directors are chosen according to the num- 
ber of choruses desired. These in turn 
choose their choruses from the supervisor’s 
list. Every pupil in the high school sings 
in one or another of these choruses. The 
decision on the contest is given at a public 
concert arranged for the purpose. As a 
word of caution to any one who might think 
of adopting this plan, the different choruses 
require most careful watching on the part 
of the supervisor, as the enthusiasm runs 
so high that strained voices might possibly 
result. 

Then again for public performance, duets, 
quartets, octets, etc., have been drilled and 
prepared entirely by students appointed as 


leaders. This is found to be a splendid 


practice for developing self-confidence and 
initiative, and several of the students have 
carried the work further, directing choirs, 
and organizing and directing orchestras in 
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the different town churches and societies. 

The question is frequently asked “ How 
do you get your boys to sing and keep them 
responsive?” It is probably true that 
many boys of high school age look upon 
singing as an effeminate thing, but that is 
not the case in Dunmore. The boys as 
well as the girls have grown up singing, and 
frequently Superintendent Hoban, who is 
held in great admiration by the boys, has 
taken them for a special drill in the bass, 
or has sat back and sung with the full 
chorus. This is quite enough to make sing- 
ing as popular and manly as base ball with 
the Dunmore bovs. 

Now just a word about the orchestra. 
This organization in which the students take 
especial interest and delight, has varied 
from eighteen to twenty-five members. An- 
nually when the senior class graduates, it 
is under the disadvantage of losing some of 
its best musicians and leaders, but so strong 
is the feeling of good fellowship that many 
of the old members come back to play at 
every opportunity afforded by the college 
vacations. 

Some of the best music is played—selec- 
tions from Wagner, Gounod, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, etc. Waltzes, medleys, and polkas 
are sometimes used for diversion and prac- 
tice in reading. 

The orchestra gives its annual concert in 
the spring at which time the older players 
again take charge of instrumental duets, 
trios, quartets, etc., each leader drilling and 
presenting the number he or she has pre- 
pared. With the funds from this concert, 
the orchestra has bought its own music and 
stands, some of the instruments, and given 
itself an enjoyable outing. 

The reader may ask “ Of what advantage 
is all this music in the Dunmore Schools?” 
To the community of the future its influ- 
ence will be difficult to estimate. The gen- 
eral conviction here is that music in the 
school life has been a power for shaping 
the character and life of these boys and 
girls. The esthetic nature is developed as 
could not possibly be done in any other way, 
considering the advantages offered in a 
community of this kind. A good musical 
taste is fostered; love of home is instilled 
through the appeal of the well-beloved old 
folk songs. In the singing of the “ Halle- 
lujah Chorus” (Messiah), “Be Not Afraid” 
(Elijah), “ Aberystwyth” (Parry), and the 
many beautiful old hymn tunes, an air of 
reverence and devotion seems to fall upon 
the auditorium. When the first chords of 
“ America,” “Star Spangled Banner,” 
“Pennsylvania,” or the “Salute to the Flag,” 
are struck, the students rise in a body and, 
as the well known strains pour out from 
300 throats, the listener is made to realize 
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that here the seeds of patriotism, sown in 
song in the primary, blossom to full flower 
in the high school. 

With all this in view, it is unnecessary to 
add that trouble in disciplining is reduced 
to a minimum. The boys and girls who 
have learned to follow their leader and pull 
together in a chorus daily, have developed 
the community spirit to such an extent that 
they are ready for good citizenship. If the 
question were to be asked “What is it makes 
the Dunmore music unusual?” there is 
only one answer, and that answer can be 
given in two words—Dunmore Spirit. 
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JOHN. 








J OHN was a sturdy, active young man, 

to whom a small farm had been left 
by his father. He worked it with intelli- 
gence; was up early in the morning and 
went to rest late in the evening. The soil 
was forced to give up its best to him. 

The neighbors, too, found him a good 
citizen, ready to take part in work helpful 
to the community. His mother said that 
none of her children had been so obedient 
or tender to her. He made her old age 
beautiful and happy by his good humor and 
loving care. As a member of the church 
John was fully responsive to the ordinary 
demands of Christian service. 

But John himself knew that other men 
older than he worked huge farms at enor- 
mous profits. His comparatively small 
patches of barley and oats and potatoes and 
grass-land were sometimes contemptible in 
his eyes. Other young men, who went to 
school with him, were leaders in the com- 
munity, going out of it into the State Legis- 
lature or into large cities. Other young 
men had wives and children. Some of the 
most respected of them led in church ac- 
tivities, and did not wait to be promoted, 
as he seemed forced to do. 

Sometimes he wondered, with a large de- 
gree of longing, whether he might go out and 
grapple with some great work in the world. 
But he did not for this lose his hold of the 
little work he had to do on the farm and in 
town and church; instead he rose earlier 
the next’morning whistling cheerfully, and 
perhaps droye his plow later the next even- 
ing. 

John’s was, in seeming, a narrow, hum- 
drum life. 

But one day a strange and wonderful 
thing came into it, which no man can un- 
derstand. He was suddenly called to leave 
the plow in the furrow, and come away. 
Because he had been so faithful to his poor 
little fields and his few homely duties, and 
so loyal to his old mother and his neighbors, 
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a greater estate was given to him, and high 
rank in an unseen kingdom, to which he 
belonged. 

He heard the summons while he was in 
the field, and went on the instant. When 
his neighbors found him, lying on the grass 
and saw the happy, even triumphant, ex- 
pression of his face, they knew that the 
King had called him to come up higher, and 
that the kindly messenger sent to summon 
him was Death.—Youth’s Companion. 
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SCHOOL WORK. 








BY 0. L, DUNAWAY. 





ONCE stood on the side line watching 

a hotly contested football game. A 
spectacular play was made. The boys re- 
presenting the “Home Team” dashed 
through the goal. The coach said: “ Good 
work! Good work!” The crowd yelled: 
“Fine work, boys, keep it up!” 

I had never heard the expression applied 
in that connection, but it was all right. If 
good work is commendable on the football 
field, it ought to be good in every sphere of 
life—especially in the intellectual arena. 

Each boy on the team did his part. He 
did his work well. He was true to himself, 
true to the team, true to the game, and true 
to his school. 

Would you cheer the boy who mopes 
about the field and refuses to play the game? 
Would you applaud the player that is dis- 
honest and goes back on the team? I am 
sure you would not. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


The Old Testament records this enduring 
inscription of one of Israel’s greatest kings: 
“And in every work that he began in the 
service of the house of God, and in the law, 
and in the commandments, to seek his God, 
he did it with all his heart, and prospered.” 

He did his work with all his heart! What 
a beautiful tribute! The whole-hearted 
pupil will always prosper in his work. His 
example and influence count for much in 
raising the school to a higher standard. 

Work is the eternal law of the universe. 
The heavenly bodies that move in silent 
grandeur have a work to perform. All na- 
ture is at work. Should one drop of blood 
that courses our veins stop its work, or a 
single nerve cell fail to perform its func- 
tion, we would be sick. 

The poor must work if they would drink 

and eat; 

The weak must work if they in strength 

would grow; 

The ignorant must work if they would 

ow; 
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The sad must work if they sweet joy would 
meet ; 
The strong must work if they would shun 
defeat; 
The rich must work: if they would flee from 


woe; 
The proud must work if they would upward 


go; 
The brave must work if they would not re- 
treat; 
So for all men the law of work is plain. 
It gives them food, strength, knowledge, vic- 
tory, peace; 
It makes joy possible, and lessens pain; 
From passion’s lawless power it wins release, 
Confirms the heart and widens reason’s 


reign. 
Makes men like God, whose work can never 
cease, 


The pupil who makes good in school will 
make good anywhere. 


Sow a thought, you reap an act; 

Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
Sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 


It is a happy privilege to be able to work; 
to have a part to play in the great plan of 
an Allwise Creator. To be a drone, to bea 
drag, to be a waster of precious time is to 
me a stupid, a most deplorable thing. 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 
Circular to School Boys and Girls. 





MY FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


BY INEZ C. SPECKING. 








ND so Missy is to start to school this 

morning,” said my father, looking at 

me across the breakfast table. “ Well, well, 

the little girl is growing up, and pretty soon 

she will not want to be called Missy any 
more. 

This last was spoken as if to himself. 
Just then mother entered. She had heard 
my father’s last remark. 

“T should think not,” she said, continuing 
the conversation, “and it would be better 
if you should begin to call her Inez at once. 
You might call her Missy some day at 
school and the child would be dreadfully 
embarrassed.” 

“ Nonsense,” and my father laughed as he 
turned to his paper. 

Breakfast over, we started for school. 
My father offered to carry my books, but I 
indignantly spurned the offer. 

“You’re such a baby to be carrying that 
load of books,” he said, glancing at my new 
Fourth Reader, Arithmetic, Language, Ge- 
ography and Speller. “Let’s see, you’re 
seven years old, aren’t you?” 
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“T’m eight,” I asserted stoutly, “ Any- 
how I will be next April.” 

“ April is a long way off,” he said, medi- 
tatively. 

We walked on in silence. Arrived at 
school, I was turned over to a tall, red- 
cheeked, auburn-haired teacher, who looked 
as if the school work might be almost as 
new and strange to her as it was to me. 
The bell rang and we were seated. The 
first formalities over, we were asked to 
sing. The song was a motion song, “ The 
Carpenter.” A freckle-faced, curly-haired 
girl, in a long-sleeved gingham apron, slid 
across the aisle and sat beside me, ostensibly 
to show me how to make the motions. 

“How do you like the new teacher?” 
she whispered, between taps of her impro- 
vised hammer. “She’s got paint on her 
face. I know she has. Her cheeks are too 
red to be natural. She can’t sing a bit, can 
she? She had to stand on her tiptoes to 
reach high “F” just now. I can sing up 
to ‘A,’” she said proudly. “ How high can 
you sing?” 

I did not answer, for what did I know of 
singing to A or to F? Besides, I had been 
told never to whisper in school. 

“Do you like her? I say,” the little girl 
persisted, “I don’t.” We had the nicest 
teacher last year. The boys all called her 
‘Biddy Topknot,’ because she wore her hair 
in such a funny little knot. Say, you’re the 
principal’s daughter, aren’t you? You can 
have your papa do all your lessons,’ can’t 
your” 

“T get my lessons all by myself,” I said, 
surprised out of my silence. 

The teacher rapped sharply on her desk. 
She had seen me talking. My face grew 
crimson. I did not raise my eyes from my 
book until the recess bell rang. 

The fifteen-minute interval passed pleas- 
antly. One of the larger girls swung me 
in the big swing; another gave me an apple. 
A group of girls from my own class taught 
me how to play jacks. 

After recess we read in our new books. 
Then my father came in for the arithmetic 
lesson. We filed to the board to work prob- 
lems. My work was correct, but it slanted 
down the board like summer rain. I had 
never before written on a blackboard. 

“You must learn to write straight, 
Missy,” my father said, kindly. The class 
started at the sound of the unaccustomed 
name, then broke into an audible giggle. 
For the second time that morning my face 
flushed hotly. Tears came to my eyes, for 
I felt that every one was looking at me. 
My father bit his lip, frowned, and then 
laughed. The noon bell rang just then and 
we went home for lunch, My first half day 
of school was over. 

Missouri Journal. 
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FINDING THE TYPE OF MEMORY. 





BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANDLER, 





i” is very easy to discover one’s own type 

of memory and that of every pupil. 
All that is necessary is to see the point. 
The devices for discovering and determin- 
ing the types are obvious. 

Take any passage of (say) fifty words 
in Grade VI, less in Grades lower, more in 
Grades higher. Copy them upon the board. 
Do not read them aloud. Leave them upon 
the blackboard three minutes. Erase. Now 
let the children reproduce them in writing. 

Take up immediately all the papers. 

Repeat this daily for five or six days. 

The children who can reproduce these 
passages best are visiles. 

II. Read aloud a passage of (say) twenty- 
five words more in higher Grades, less in 
lower. 

The pupils who in six such tests repro- 
duce the passages best are audiles. 

III. While these tests have been going on, 
watch for the pupils who repeat with their 
lips what was written or read. These are 
motor-memorized. Stop them from _ re- 
peating with their lips, and they will fail to 
remember well, 

IV. Go over the papers carefully and set 
aside those who reproduced the thoughts 
accurately but not the words. These are 
the subjective-minded. They are the 
thinkers. 

One day give all the history lesson in ad- 
vance by blackboard only, saying not.a 
word. Note the names of those who recite 
afterwards best. Next day give all the his- 
tory in advance by oral instruction only. 
Note the names of those who recite after- 
wards best.—Texas School Journal. 
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A VISION FROM NATURE. 








BY ZONA GALE, 





BB Spring afternoon, said Calliope 

Marsh, I felt like I just couldn’t go to 
the quarterly meeting of the Friendship 
Village Improvement Sodality. The world 
was too beautiful. So I headed for the top 
of Hornet Hill, where I knew Spring would 
be. As I come up the path toward the top 
of the hill, I heard voices. And I was 
sorry for that, because I didn’t feel like 
talking with people. I felt like just looking, 
and keeping still. So before I got to the 
top of the hill, I stopped. And I turned 
around to get the view from there, and I 
come face to face with the whole universe 
or as much of it as most anybody can take 
in at any one time—hills and fields, the color 
of a green marble I used to have, roads and 
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sand-bars all rich brown, like carnelians 
and moss agates; and all the sky bright 
summer blue. 

Just then something rustled back of me. 
And there was Binnie Mince, busy with a 
basket and a spoon, and not paying any at- 
tention to anybody. It was Saturday, so he 
wasn’t in school—or rather, he was in the 
Big Outdoor School that day, instead of in 
a building. 

“O Binnie,” I says to him, “you tell me: 
what’s the sky as blue as?” 

“As my crayon that’s most used off of,” 
says he, instantly. 

“That’s it,” says I, and I added—because 
I couldn’t help it: “ Binnie, don’t God do 
his work good?” 

“Course,” says Binnie Mince, and went 
on digging with his spoon. And I see he 
was taking up violet and buttercup plants 
that hadn’t blossomed yet, and putting them 
careful in his basket. 

“What you going to do with them?” I 
ask him. 

“Make me my garden,” 
away. 

Do you get any idea of how nice it was 
out there in the bright weather, with that 
little boy digging away on his violet plants? 
It was the kind of a day like when you were 
twelve years old, and got your hat and 
rushed out right after early breakfast to 
shake hands with the Whole Forenoon. I 
like to think about it. 

“Oh,” I says, “everything is so beauti- 
ful—so beautiful.” 

In just that minute I looked down and 
saw Friendship Village, where we lived, sit- 
ting down there at the foot of Hornet Hill 
like somebody come to stay. 

There it was—little fat brown buildings 
like toads, and streets that looked like some- 
thing rough-dried at the laundry and not 
washed out very good; dirt piles where 
there’d ought to have been a park and dump 
holes where there’d ought to have been a 
play-ground, and nothing at all round the 
Court House yard where there’d ought to 
have been trees. 

“Why, Binnie,” I says, 
town we live in!” 

He went on digging. “Course,” he says, 
again. “It’s nothing but a little country 
town—my mama says so.” 

Nothing but a little country town! I kind 
of thought the words through twice, like 
you do, sometimes. Why, when we say 
‘country’ we mean something beautiful. 
Bue when we say ‘ country town’ we always 
mean something ugly. 

I turned round to say this to him, and 
then I saw something else. The voices that 
I’d heard and kept hearing had been com- 
ing nearer. And all up the green slope now 


he says, digging 


“what a homely 
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I saw children, pretty near twenty of them, 
scattered around, all of ’em with baskets, 
and all of them digging violet plants and 
buttercups. Friendship Village children, 
that had all come out in the Spring to dig 
violets and buttercups! 

Any other time I’d have told them to pick 
the flowers if they wanted to, but to leave 
the plants there, that belonged to us all. 
But some way all I could think of now was 
that homely little country town of ours, 
down there in the midst of Spring. I won- 
dered how much they noticed it. And all 
of a sudden, standing down the hill, I called 
up to them on the slope: 

“Children!” I says, “ Look! What’s the 
prettiest thing you can see from this hill ?” 

They answered me, first one and then an- 
other: “The river! Thomson’s orchard! 
The sky! The flowers!” There was the vil- 
lage, right before them, where most of them 
had lived all their lives, but not one of them 
even thought of counting that in.. So pretty 
soon I says: 

“What about the village? Isn’t that 
pretty ?” 

There was a little Swiss girl with them, 
who had come over a few years before and 
lived with her family on the edge of the 
town. And she burst out laughing. 

“Ol!” she says—stepping careful in 
among her words, and pronouncing ’em 
some like strangers, but in a way that was 
sweet-sounding too—‘ O! In my town they 
had a castle and a bridge and a big gate and 
a nice tower. That was pretty. But this 
village—it was so funny!” 

It was true. The village was funny and 
ugly and mean. And it wasn’t all clean. 
And out here were twenty of its future citi- 
zens, who had known enough to come away 
from it, out into the Spring, to find plants 
for their gardens. I looked at them, and I 
began wondering how long it’d be before 
they got just like the rest of us, that never 
even think much about how ugly the village 
is. 

They know pretty things now, anyhow, I 
thought. I’ll see if they don’t. So I calls 
up to them: 

Look here, all of you! What’s the pret- 
tiest things in the world. Tell me some! 

What do you guess they said? Not stars 
or woods or rivers or oceans or moonlight 
or the sunset. And not one of them takes 
much money to buy. But some of them 
said it first—and then more of them—and 
finally they shouted it all together: 

“ Why—flowers! ” 

Flowers! The minute they said it, I knew 
I thought so too. The blue violets on the 
bank, the cowslips on the edge of the water, 
the apple blossoms budding in the orchard 
across the road, my bulbs by the kitchen 
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door—what was there lovelier in the whole 
world, anyway? And the children knew! 
And they’d come out to Hornet Hill to find 
them. 

“So they are,” I says, kind of reverent. 
“So they are. What you going to do with 
these you’re digging?” I ask them. 

And they all said, as Binnie had said: 
“ Make us a little garden, in our back yard.” 
And some of ’em told me about the patch of 
ground under a window, or on the edge of 
the potatoes, that their folks had give them 
for their own. “I got mine by the alley 
fence,” says the little Swiss girl. 

I didn’t say much more to ’em. But ina 
minute I turned and ran down the path from 
the hill, toward the village. And the 
thoughts that come swarming in my head 
said things first to me, and then to the 
whole village—if I could have made it hear 
—and I donno but to the whole world. And 
as I went, I saw in the back of my head a 
village such as I had never guessed or 
dreamed—a village that would let Spring 
come into it and not keep it outside on 
Hornet Hill. And it was the children, up 
there on the Hill, digging, that had made 
me see what might be, so be we had the 
sense to let it come true. But that seems 
the one particular kind of sense not many 
of us have—yet. 

And now I had a place to go—and a thing 
to say. I couldn’t hardly wait till I got 


there. And I was headed straight for Mis’ 


Postmaster Sykes’s where the Friendship 
Village Improvement Sodality’s quarterly 
meeting was being held. And I got there 
just as they were about to vote to buy a 
new iron fence to put around the cemetery. 

I went right in among them, where they 
sat with their sewing, and I says: “ Ladies, 
listen! Up on the top of Hornet Hill I’ve 
just found Binnie Mince, and twenty more 
of the children, digging up violets and but- 
tercups so’s they can have a garden.” 

They looked at me, kind of blank. I sup- 
pose they were perfectly used to seeing most 
of their children cart in things from the 
woods to plant. And plenty of.these women 
had thrown the things out, too, rather than 
be bothered with them—lI knew that. 

And oh, ladies, I says, “ Hornet Hill is so 
beautiful—just because the Lord took the 
pains to set out violets and buttercups there, 
and edge it off with some locusts, and run a 
border of willows round the brook! ” 

Yes they all knew that. Everyone of 
us went up there to walk Sunday afternoon 
because it was the only pretty place we had 
around. 

“My friends,” I says, “the only pretty 
place we’ve got is a place the Lord planted 
for us. O, shouldn’t you think we could 
get to work and make our yards and our 





town look as nice as the Lord has made 
Hornet Hill look? ” 

They all kind of rustled, questioning. 

“Oh, well, our own little yards, maybe,” 
Mis’ Postmaster Sykes says. “ But we can’t 
do much to the town, Calliope. We ain’t 
the means.” 

“Means!” I says, It don’t take means, 
It just takes a little pitching into work. O, 
I says, “ while I come along the street just 
now, I’ve been seeing it all different. Sup- 
pose we get everybody to take down their 
fences, and put invhedges, and set out shrub- 
bery and hollyhocks close to the houses, and 
have bulbs and salvia and phlox and asters 
—O, don’t you see? Have gardens instead 
of yards! And suppose we put vines over 
our porches and our chicken sheds and our 
red barns. And suppose we got everybody 
—down-town and all—to put out window 
boxes. Can’t you see what our town would 
look like then?” 

I think they could see. I know they 
could see—because they all kind of stopped 
sewing and sat still:. But I wasn’t through 
yet: 

“That isn’t all. Suppose we filled in the 
dump holes and planted them with willows 
—just willows. Suppose we leveled the dirt 
pile and let the children play there. Sup- 
pose we cleared out the alleys and all got 
garbage pails, and had garbage collection 
regular—it don’t cost as much as you think, 
if you’d take the trouble to find out. Don’t 
you see how it all hangs together? Flies 
and garbage and children playing wild in 
the street—we could touch them all, same 
time. Suppose we planted trees in Court 
House Park.” 

Mis’ Postmaster Sykes had stood about as 
much as she could stand. That woman does 
hate anybody to even hint that everything 
isn’t just elegant the way it is. 

“Who’s going to do all this planting, I’d 
like to know?” she asks, crisp. 

I started to answer, when just that 
minute, I saw the answer out in the street. 
Down the sidewalk they were coming, from 
Hornet Hill—Binnie Mince, and the whole 
twenty of the children, with their baskets 
of violets and buttercup plants, taking them 
home. 

“Look here,” I says, “ There’s some of 
who'll do it. In one Arbor Day they could 
plant the Court House yard, so be we bought 
the trees and showed them how. And in 
one summer—in one summer, if only we’d 
make it easy for them to get the flower 
seeds, the yards of this whole town would 
blossom into gardens—and the children 
would do it.” 

Nobody said anything. We all sat look- 
ing after the children, going down the street. 
Only me—I never do know when to stop, 
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and I had to give them a little final word. 
“An annual flower show,” I says, “A 
children’s annual flower and vegetable show 
—held in the Fall—in the City Hall or the 
School House—with prizes given by the 
business men—and a bulb for every child 
whether he got a prize or not—can’t you 
see it? Can’t you see them? Oh, my 
friends, do you think an iron fence for the 
Cemetery is so much more important?” 
Some of them folded up their work, then, 
and one or two of them looked over to me 
and nodded a little. And I kind of thought 
maybe I’d planted a seed—I didn’t know if 
I had or if I hadn’t. But I didn’t wait to 
see it grow. I slipped out, and on the way 
home I stopped in at Binnie Mince’s, to 
watch him out in the back yard making his 
little garden—the way every single child in 
the whole wide world loves to do. Don’t it 
seem as if that must mean something? 
Something big ?—School Gardens. 


atts 
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ARE THE SCHOOLS AT FAULT? 








[fF school boys and school girls go wrong, 
are the parents right in calling the 
school to account? 

Here or there, a school may lack that 
moral atmosphere which is better than for- 
mal rules; it may lack teachers whose ex- 
amples are helpful. A school without these 
first essentials can never receive a criticism 
too severe or a cleaning up too thorough. 
But suppose the school has its work and 
play well ordered and has for its teachers 
real men and women, wholesome, strong 
and sunny, yet none the less finds pupils 
walking into moral danger—must it take 
upon itself the blame and allow the justice 
of a wide hue and cry? About as much as 
a hospital should take upon itself the blame 
for illiteracy among its patients, or as a 
court should blame itself for untruthfulness 
in witnesses and contestants. 

A public school in its very nature can 
have but little of such close influence as 
fathers and mothers should exert. Its au- 
thority comes of law, not of parental affec- 
tion. -It can issue rules, to be sure; it can 
maintain a discipline that makes for punctu- 
ality, courtesy, and self-reliance; it can aid 
its pupils with good advice and good ex- 
ample; but as a rule it is so crowded, so 
hard worked and schedule-ridden that it 
may not make the individual boy or girl its 
problem. If a boarding school with seven 
days a week and twenty-four hours a day, 
can hardly give its pupils what school and 
home together ought to give, how can a 
public school, especially a high school, deal- 
ing with boys and girls en masse, five hours 
a day, five days out of seven, add to its 
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work in Latin, French and Algebra the 


duties that should be a grave concern of the 


fathers and mothers? 

In fairness to the teachers, let the parents 
shoulder their own responsibilities—Boston 
Herald. 
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THE BIBLE MOTHER GAVE ME. 


eae I was a child of twelve my 

mother gave me a Bible and wrote 
my name in it. She also wrote the words: 
“Read it carefully and earnestly with 
prayer and a desire to profit by its teach- 
ings, remembering the way often narrow is 
also so plain that a wayfaring man, though 
a fool, will not err therein. He who truly 
loves and serves God must love and serve 
those whom God has created.” 

She also quoted Numbers vi., 24-27: “The 
Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord 
make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace.” 

I have been young and now I am old, and 
this Bible has been of great use to me. 
But I do not read the book as a whole. I 
read mainly what my mother herself used 
to read to me or in my presence, and what 
my friends read. We are all influenced by 
our associates. 

The Bible of any man or woman is that 
portion of the book which enters into the 
daily life and thoughts. If certain chapters 
are read and re-read to the exclusion of all 
others, those chapters in time become in 
effect the whole Bible. 

During a certain year of my life I read 
the Bible in a careful and somewhat critical 
manner, making notes on every book, and 
at times on nearly every chapter. Ten 
years later I studied my notes, and was sur- 
prised to find that I could not agree with 
myself. To disagree with one’s self is to be 
made aware of the folly of controversy with 
other people about such matters. 

In the front of our Bible we keep a loose 
sheet of writing paper. On this sheet we 
write the favorite chapters of visiting 
friends and acquaintances, as opportunity 
offers. It is noteworthy that such chapters 
are always suitable for family or public 
reading. These notes, for years past, have 
been dated, and now recall to us precious 
memories and faces. 

Our so-called family reading-list contains 
as many chapters from the Old Testament 
as from the New Testament, though mother 
read more from the Gospels and from 
Psalms than from other books, as I remem- 
ber. Still, she had many other favorite 
chapters, 

The family reading-list, as an idea, should 
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be encouraged, and I think the list should 
be home-made; that is, selected by each 
family to meet the family needs. If a few 
Bible chapters are chosen at the outset, 
others will soon suggest themselves, and in 
time the list will possess the valuable asso- 
ciations and memories above mentioned. 
Friend’s Intelligencer. 


PICTURES IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 








LOUISE M. BARNES. 

iad a boy and girl after seeing Rem- 

brandt’s love for beautiful contrasts 
of light and shade, will all the rest of their 
lives notice and enjoy more of the exquisite 
effects of light and shade in even the most 
commonplace surroundings. That is the es- 
sential service of all great men—to draw 
us up, in some degree, toward their own 
level of insight, enjoyment, and aspiration. 
Indeed, one great object of picture study is 
that of opening the eyes of beauty all 
around which an artist’s trained eye per- 
ceives while it is missed by others. 

Some one has said, “ There are hundreds 
of people who can feel for one who can 
think and thotisands of people who can 
think for one who can see.” We want our 
pupils to feel the simple unquestioning de- 
light of early childhood, but if we lead them 
to think, we shall lead them to see, and in 
this way they will grow in spirit, out of the 
childish attitude of mind into the “long, 
long thoughts” and vague questionings of 
youth. 

In the words of W. T. Field: “A picture 
is the simplest and most elementary expres- 
sion of an idea. It precedes written lan- 
guage. The savage told his primitive stories 
by means of picture-writing before his de- 
scendants learned the use of letters; and as 
the childhood of the individual is a counter- 
part of the childhood of the race, the child 
to-day expects the picture to tell his story 
also, before the text is open to him.” 

School children come to know pictures 
through seeing them upon the school-room 
walls—a more or less permanent feature of 
their daily environment—and also through 
seeing small photographs, prints, and book 
illustrations, The opportunity of the school- 
room isa large one in this respect, and many 
school authorities are taking this matter 
into consideration and planning definitely to 
the end that good pictures worthy of art 
examples and of the educational purpose 
which they serve, may be placed before the 
children. 

This, too, is an opportunity for women’s 
clubs, town improvement societies, as well 
as individuals, and even the pupils them- 





selves to serve the community by donating 
money for this purpose. In these days of 
inexpensive yet worthy prints no one need 
feel it an impossible task to undertake the 
proper adornment of the _ school-room. 
When we consider what a large proportion 
of the waking hours of childhood is given 
to school-room life, we may realize the im- 
portance of having an environment which 
counts most for a wholesome life in body, 
mind and spirit. 

In any plan of school-room decoration, 
the purpose and use of the room must be 
borne in mind. The school-room is first of 
all a work-room, not a parlor. Although 
the very construction, proportion, divisions 
of spaces by doors, windows, and heating 
and ventilating apparatus, must be deter- 
mined by its use, yet these proportions and 
spacings should be as pleasing as may be 
while conforming to the requirements of the 
school-room. Architects willingly co-op- 
erate with art teachers and others interested 
in this matter and as- far as practicable 
carry out offered suggestions. 

No rules which are invariable can be laid 
down concerning color schemes for a school 
room, but some suggestions may be helpful. 
The color note is usually determined by the 
wood work. Natural woods are more pleas- 
ing than painted wood. Noone color should 
be used for an entire building because light 
comes by turns from various parts of the 
compass. With natural pine or oak wood- 
work, a creamy tone on the wall surface, 
say a tint of brown or orange gray, is 


pleasant for a bleak northern room which. 


seldom has a ray of direct sunshine, and 
helps to compensate the children for the 
loss of the sun. A room with a sunny 
southern exposure might have a cool-gray- 
green tint. However it should be noted that 
too cool a tone, 7. e., one containing too 
great a proportion of blue to the yellow, 
would by ‘contrast intensify the warmth of 
the wood-work. 


All should be taken into consideration—_ 


the wood-work, the wall surface and the 
window shades, and also the blackboard, 
which should be a soft gray, natural slate or 
a dark gray-green mixture. In selecting 
window shades, let it be in reference to their 
effect at the window when the light shines 
through them. ; 

In an old-fashioned building where the 
wood work is nearly black with age, a 
warm, softly pinkish tint on the wall is 
cheerful and enlivens the deep tone of the 
wood. Where woodwork is painted, it is 
well to choose the same color for both wood 
and wall—a warm or cold gray according 
to the lighting of the room, the wood-work 
being enough deeper to accent the tone 
pleasantly, while the window shades, carry- 
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ing the same color, if possible, adds the 
necessary depth of colors. The ventilators 
and heating apparatus, if a part of the wall 
space, should be colored as such: but if 
within the blackboard space, the usual 
Japanned finish is not especially objection- 
able, but it should not be tolerated on a 
light wall. 

When we consider the framing and hang- 
ing of pictures it is once more a question of 
relationships, of purpose and of use. In 
our own homes our pictures represent a 
gradual acquisition, one or two at a time, 
covering a space of years, and implying a 
correspondingly gradual assimilation of 
their charms. Besides, the home is sup- 
posed to be a permanent abiding place, not 
the scene of an annual or semi-annual game 
of “stage-coach,” in which the players 
change to another room, scarcely regaining 
their mental equilibrium before still another 
change is called for. Remembering, then, 
our school promotions and considering the 
immaturity of the child mind, it may be bet- 
ter to have but few pictures in any one 
class-room. The hall-ways and the princi- 
pal’s office, being familiar ground for sev- 
eral consecutive years, might be made richer 
storehouses without danger of over-loading 
and distracting children’s minds; but in the 
special class-room where the child does 
most of his work, a single picture, carefully 
chosen and judiciously hung, may exert a 
deeper and more abiding influence than half 
a score of pictures selected with less care, 
and scattered about the room, calling the 
attention hither and yon, until it settles upon 
nothing in particular. 

Having decided to hang but a few pic- 
tures at a time in the class-room, we find 
the wall spaces ample. Suppose we have 
selected a photograph of some fine building, 
the Parthenon, St. Mark’s, or perhaps the 
Capitol at Washington. Were this to be 
hung in the principal’s office where wall 
space is restricted and the view at close 
range, it would be desirable to frame it 
close to the picture, using a broad molding. 
But on the other hand, if the picture is to 
hang in the wide area in the front of a class 
room, to be viewed from various points in 
the room a moderately wide margin or mat 
between picture and frame increases the ef- 
fectiveness and brings it more into har- 
mony with its surroundings. In short, we 
can apply the same rules to the selection of 
picture frames as to dress. The frame 
should set off the picture, as the dress sets 
off the wearer. Showy, elaborate frames 
are as much out of place in a school-room 
as rich clothing and profuse jewelry. 

In surface a picture frame for school 
service should be smooth and free from 
grooves and projections which invite the 





dust. As to color, it is a sare custom to 
make the frame correspond with the middle 
tone of a picture, i. e., consider the highest 
lights and deepest shades of a picture and 
choose a color midway. Sometimes a 
slightly suggestive color effect is pleasant, 
as a green-gray frame for a water view, a 
warm brownish-gray on a picture represent- 
ing freshly overturned earth or a silver- 
gray for a delicate moonlight scene; but 
such choice must also depend in part upon 
the actual color of the photograph or other 
print. In the main, plain, inexpensive ash, 
birch and oak frames are safe, durable, and 
pleasant to live with, like good, reliable 
everyday friends. 

Modern school-rooms are usually supplied 
with picture moldings, which for conveni- 
ence should be placed as low as a pleasant 
spacing of the wall area will permit. The 
child’s point of view must be considered 
first of all. The very choicest picture nat- 
urally belongs in the front of the room 
where all can enjoy it, and if possible hung 
low enough to be easily seen from every 
seat. In some school-rooms the window- 
sills may be used for placing smaller pic- 
tures for close companionship and study. 

Popular Educator. 
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DR. Z. X. SNYDER. 





BY A. E, WINSHIP. 





| Sy 1886 I bought into the Journal of Edu- 

cation Company and was invited to two 
Institutes in Pennsylvania, thanks to Will 
S. Monroe, then an exceedingly wide-awake 
young superintendent. I divided the week 
between the Institutes at Bloomsburg and 
Wilkes-Barre. The next year I did much 
Institute work in Pennsylvania. I spent an 
entire week at Greensburg, where Z. X. 
Snyder was City Superintendent, and we 
became warmly attached to each other. He 
went to Reading that year, succeeding 
Thomas M. Balliet, who had been called to ~ 
Springfield, Massachusetts. I spent a week 
in that county the first year he was there, 
and our friendship was intensified. We 
were together at many Institutes each year 
until he went to Colorado in 1891. His stay 
in the Reading superintendency was very 
brief, as he was elected to the principalship 
of the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. He was then, probably, the 
most prominent young educator in the State, 
and Governor Pattison appointed him to the 
State Superintendency. The right of the 
Governor to do this at that time and to cre- 
ate the vacancy in the way he did was chal- 
lenged and the case was taken to the Su- 
preme Court. 
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I spent a week in the summer session of 
that Normal School that summer. A more 
delightful week I have never spent. The 
summer session faculty were remarkably 
interesting. Doctor and Mrs. Snyder were 
royal host and hostess. The weather was 
superb, and the drives into the country were 
almost matchless. The rhododendrons were 
beyond anything I have ever seen, wild or 
cultivated. It was a week such as never 
fades from memory. On Friday, as the 
work was closing, Doctor Snyder received 
two telegrams at once. He opened the first 
in the presence of Mrs. Snyder and myself. 
It announced the decision of the Suprme 
Court that his appointment as State Super- 
intendent would not stand, and that he could 
not be appointed during that gubernatorial 
term. Never did a worse professional bomb 
explode in my presence. He made no com- 
ment. At length he carelessly opened the 
other telegram. It was an offer of the pres- 
idency of the Colorado State Normal 
School, coupled with a request that he and 
Mrs. Snyder would come to Greeley at the 
expense of the Colorado State Board and 
see the plant and know the situation. This 
had no interest to him, and Mrs. Snyder 
was decidedly opposed to giving it serious 
consideration. Their home was most at- 
tractive. The view of that wonderful lawn 
and the noble trees and the lovely shrubbery 
was too dear to leave for the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Fortunately I had known 
Greeley since 1875, had seen it grow from 
nothing, and I have never pleaded more ar- 
dently with any one than I pleaded with 
them to go and see it as a vision and not as 
a present fact. 

The twenty-four years spent in Greeley 
were as memorable as any I have known in 
the normal school life of any man. From 
a waif he saw the school become, in several 
respects, the most famous in the United 
States. He was the first in all America to 
insist absolutely upon the same entrance re- 
quirements as for a university. He had the 
best normal school library in the world, and 
it was the first to be put on the basis of the 
best libraries in America. He led America 
in nearly all modern professional ideals. 
He was the first to have a complete exten- 
sion course; the first to provide corre- 
spondence help to teachers in service; the 
first to magnify ceramics, even leading any 
university in the country; the first to per- 
fect industrial and domestic art in a normal 
school, and one of the first to make a gen- 
uine teachers’ college out of a normal school. 
On three different years I spent my Christ- 
mas in their home in Greeley, and twice I 
had the honor of having the Commence- 
ment address at that teachers’ college. 

Professionally Doctor Snyder was a giant. 





No man in normal school work had a more 
commanding presence, or a more captivat- 
ing spirit than he had. He was always a 
leader, never a critic. As a scientist no 
normal school principal held the same schol- 
arly rank for a quarter of a century. I 
have never known a man who was so ardent 
a disciple of Tyndall, Huxley and Darwin 
as was Doctor Snyder. Nearly thirty years 
ago he testified to his devotion to science 
by naming his only son Tyndall. 

Doctor Snyder had been ill for several 
months, but last summer he was so greatly 
improved that he was at the Oakland meet- 
ing of the Education Association, and no 
one enjoyed the social and professional side 
of the meeting more than he. _I, personally, 
never enjoyed him more. This made me 
wholly unprepared for a telegram on the 
afternoon of November 11 from Tyndall 
that his father had died at noon on that day. 
A great teacher, an heroic leader, a brilliant 
administrator, a noble professional scholar, 
a Christian gentleman is mourned by a host 
of personal friends and professional ad- 
mirers——N. E. Journal of Education. 


—* 


RELIGION. 


ELIGION is the consciousness of a 
spirit which knows itself to be one with 

the highest. Itis the soul’s ultimatum. Re- 
ligion is content with nothing less than the 
absolute submission of the entire range of 
human experience to itself. It is the pillar 
of fire which burns at its brightest in the 
blackest. night. It is the trumpet call of 
man’s unconquerable soul breathing a chal- 
lenge to the armies of doubt, sorrow and 
sin. She is no member of the Grand Com- 
mittee of Human Interest. To pass off re- 
ligion as morality, art, science, singly or 
together, is to mistake the viceroy for the 
monarch, and to ignore the hiding place of 
power. Before the overwhelming immensi- 
ties of the universe, religion alone remains 
unabashed. The doom of earth is written 
in the sky; human life, through uncounted 
generations, is but a breath breathed forth 
into voids of endless time; the sun and the 
planets short-lived as a dance of fireflies on 
a summer night. All is as nothing. The 
soul is on the point of eternal collapse be- 
neath the weight of the everlasting No. 
Then it is, when all seems lost, the mighty 
heart of Religion begins to beat. She 
knows that her hour has come: “ Out of the 
deep, O Lord, I cried unto thee, and thou 
heardest me.” Things are as they are; 
new names do not alter them; evil is evil, 
pain is pain, death is death. And it is only 
by accepting them in their naked reality 
that Religion can be true to herself. Let 
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them be what they are, and she will deal 
with them; let the sinner be a sinner, and 
she will put her arms around him; let the 
sheep be veritably lost, and she will recover 
them; let evil come around to the battle, 
and she will draw her sword; let the gloom 
thicken, and her radiance shall glow like 
the noonday; let life be tragic, and she will 
lift it up among the stars——From the “ Al- 
chemy of Thought,” by L. P. Jacks, Dean 
of Manchester College. 
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GOOD WORK IN WEST CHESTER. 





FEW months ago sign-boards warning 
i automobile drivers of the proximity 
of large school buildings were erected on the 
street corners a square away from the 
schools. In addition, in each of the build- 
ings a movement was started to help further 
in protecting the pupils on their way from 
school, by forming Big Brother organiza- 
tions. Two of the older boys, provided 
with shrill whistles, are delegated to act 
as orderlies for a week at a time. Their 
business at dismission is to see that the 
little ones use the proper street crossings 
near the school buildings and keep out of 
the way of the trolleys, automobiles and 
carriages. Two objects are attained—the 
older boys act as protectors for the younger 
pupils, and the latter are safeguarded and 
they acquire the habit of using the crossings 
as they should. : 

While the pupils in our high school are 
usually attentive to their work and have 
considerable interest in the subjects of their 
courses, it is however noticeable that many 
of them attend to their school duties as if 
the work of the day were the ultimate end 
in their school life and they have no concern 
as to the preparation for the vocation or 
profession in which they will find themselves 
a few years hence. 

The school authorities and the executive 
committee of the Home and School League 
discussed the problem of arousing greater 
interest among parents and pupils in regard 
to the future of the youth of the schools; 
in preparing the pupils to seek a course 
that will fit them for any chosen occupation, 
to have them get a vision of what they 
desire to be when they are in their life work, 
and then to see clearly that to accomplish 
their ends they must treat the work of the 
schools seriously, and that there can be no 
real success in any line of work unless there 
be thorough and efficient preparation for it 
in school. 

In order to give the pupils a definite aim 
and a lasting purpose in their school work, 
to aid them in understanding that it is well 
to be good, but that their study must be 
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sufficiently purposeful to make them good 
for something, it. was decided to ask Dr. 
William B. Forbush, of Swarthmore, to 
address the students, to give pupils oppor- 
tunities to speak with him individually, 
and to have him address the parents of the 
high school students. 

Dr. Forbush spoke to the high school 
students on “‘Qualities that Make a Man.” 
He emphasized the importance of having 
an ideal toward which a student must strive, 
and a will to do what is once determined 
upon. His address was a strong appeal to 
all to make the most of their school oppor- 
tunities, not so much to reach a definite end, 
but he_demonstrated clearly that thorough 
preparation is necessary to attain any 
worthy place among men, that the school 
age is the time available in this preparation, 
and that neglect at this time of present 
duties may produce a handicap too difficult 
to overcome in adult llie. 

At the close of his address he told the 
students he would be in the superintendent’s 
office to consult individually with any of 
them. During the day, and two subse- 
quent days, seventy or more boys talked 
with him of their ambitions and problems, 
and the difficulties they see confronting 
them. There was scarcely a boy whom Dr. 
Forbush did not advise or direct. The 
student body was, as a whole, greatly inter- 
ested, and probably twice as many indi- 
vidual conferences were desired, but the 
time did not allow. 

In the evening he addressed parents and 
interested citizens. The auditorium was 
crowded. He appealed to parents to lead 
their children so that they will think and 
act independently, that they develop early 
an ambition in their children to do every- 
thing well; that they teach daily the lesson 
that ultimate success in anything depends 
upon daily efficiency. The address was 
one of the most practical and helpful we 
have had in any of our meetings. 

After his conferences with the boys he 
had a meeting with the parents of high — 
school pupils. He answered and discussed 
questions from the floor, showing his versa- 
tility in matters relating to the care and 
training of boys by his careful and sug- 
gestive answers. The evening was all too 
short to allow all the questions and dis- 
cussions the people had in mind. 

In an experience of many years, says 
Supt. Addison L. Jones, we have had no one 
come to our schools who has been so helpful 
in arousing ambitions among our students, 
who has given us better and higher ideals, 
and who has created a more fruitful interest 
in good work. Dr. Forbush is a ready 
speaker, full of pleasing stories and well 
chosen anecdotes, and he knows just how 
to appeal to boys and their best interests. 
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He accomplished here in good measure 
what was expected of him; he gave to the 
pupils broader visions of life, a clearer 
concept of the importance of efficient daily 
work, and the necessity of thorough prepa- 
ration for success in every vocation. 


a 
~< 





MORE THOROUGH TRAINING. 
BY EX-PRESIDENT WM. H. TAFT. 


A BOY should get the habit of obeying 
the law because it is the law, of obey- 
ing the properly constituted authorities be- 
cause they are such. This habit of obedi- 
ence can be largely and properly developed, 
or much injured in the family and the 
school. A school is not a republic. The 
laws are not made by the pupils, and ought 
not to be because they are not competent to 
make them. It is for the purpose of de- 
veloping their political competence that we 
have schools. In the process they must be 
made to understand that until they reach 
manhood obedience is the first law of their 
proper growth to be a citizen. If the chil- 
dren have impressed on them the necessity 
for obedience at home, they are better sub- 
jects for a similar lesson in the schools. If 
they are encouraged at home to laugh at 
their teachers, to discuss their defects, to 
distrust their knowledge, and to evade their 
instructions, the task of the teacher of in- 
culcating in them a proper respect for au- 
thority and for experience is doubled. 

The Teaching of Manners.—I have a 
friend who as the managing editor of a 
great magazine made inquiry by circular 
letters to the school superintendents of a 
great number of cities and towns of the 
country into the amount of time and effort 
spent in the public schools in teaching man- 
ners to the school children. He was much 
discouraged by the answers he received. 
One school superintendent of a large city 
answered with a good deal of emphasis that 
no time was spent in such teaching because 
this was a democracy where all were equal 
and it would be out of place. The answer 
reveals a serious defect in the training of 
our children and in the conceptions of the 
children of a larger growth among us. It 
is that equality before the law, equality of 
opportunity and equal participation through 
the ballot in the government of the country, 
the ideals which a democracy seeks to se- 
cure for its citizens, are in some way out of 
keeping with good manners. In its last 
analysis this attitude is a protest against 
leadership in a democracy, against any dif- 





ference in the respect that should be shown 
to high character, long experience, great 
learning and ability or noted and useful 
achievement. It is the assertion of an 
equality between young and old, between the 
good and the bad, the shiftless and the in- 
dustrious, which is utterly subversive of 
progress in society and of the true aims 
of a democracy. 

The democracy which makes me feel and 
show in my bearing “I am as good as you 
are” is likely to be fatal to good manners, 
It produces the offensive American whom 
Dickens described. It produces that blatant 
fellow-countryman of ours who brags in 
European railway compartments and hotel 
lobbies and does more to lower American 
reputation for manners than twenty modest, 
well-bred Americans who passed unnoticed 
can do to raise it. But the democray which 
makes a man feel ‘ other people are as good 
as I am and deserve at my hands every con- 
sideration’ is a democracy that has pro- 
duced manners of as high type as any in 
the world. Benjamin Franklin had the 
finest courtesy and no American can think 
without patriotic pride of the quondam 
printer’s boy, standing in the proudest court 
of Europe, perfectly self-respecting, but 
full too of respect for others, as he accepted 
the homage of king and courtiers. He 
mingled, too, at home and abroad with the 
humble and lowly and manifested to them 
the same easy self-respect and respect for 
others. Democracy may thus be, and 
ought to be, the mother of truest courtesy. 

I am not suggesting an addition to the 
curriculum in the public schools of good 
manners. I think, however, the tendency 
to bad manners may be obviated, as I have 
already said, by better discipline at home 
and in the schools, and by inculcating a re- 
spect for authority, and an explanation of 
the true meaning of equal rights by enforc- 
ing upon the child the principle that every 
right involves a duty, and that until or un- 
pad the duty is done, he can not claim his 
right. 

Moral and Religious Training.—One 
other subject, and I am done. Education 
is for the purpose of making good citizens. 
It is for the purpose of promoting the 
morality and sense of duty of those who are 
the subjects of it. We must have secular 
education. We can not have sectarian edu- 
cation supported by public funds. There 
can be no division of the school fund under 
our constitutional systems, and there ought 
to be none. Yet education without moral 
and religious training lacks something very 
vital. How are we to accompany the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the discipline of 
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the mind in secular education with moral 
and religious training? It has been sup- 
posed that the home would supply this; 
that in Sunday schools we might secure it. 
The difficulty is that for those pupils who 
need moral instruction most, neither the re- 
ligious home influence nor Sunday schools 
are available. How then are we going to 
supply them? Can we teach pure morality 
without religion? There are textbooks of 
ethics that do not involve religious creeds 
or faith, and they might be used in the pub- 
lic schools. They have such books in 
France. 

I do not think that purely ethical instruc- 
tion is so effective for the moral training 
of the boy and the girl as when united with 
religious instruction. The study of the 
Bible and its lessons, and especially the 
New Testament, is admirably adapted to 
promote morality and incidentally to stim- 
ulate a good English style. But it would 
seem impossible to have compulsory Bib- 
lical instruction in the public schools with- 
out running counter to the religious scruples 
of one part of our people or another, which 
must be respected. If it is to be useful, 
study of the Bible should be much more 
thorough. How can this be brought about? 
It has been suggested that under the Gary 
plan, churches are permitted to take charge 
of the boys and girls of their respective 
faiths during part of the school day, and 
during this time to give religious and Bib- 
lical instruction. We-had such a system in 
the Philippines and we followed what was 
known as the Faribault plan. 

_ I have thought that even a more direct 
method might bring about what is desired. 
Moral or ethical instruction might be re- 
quired for two or three hours of the week, 
and then any parent or pupil might be per- 
mitted to substitute for these three hours 
thus required, religious and Biblical in- 
struction for the same periods by the 
teacher of any church elected by the parent 
or pupil, in some of the schoolrooms desig- 
nated for the purpose. In this way we 
would have some moral instruction for all 
and religious and Biblical instruction for 
those who desire it. It would be compul- 
sory in the sense that some kind of moral 
instruction would have to be taken, It 
would be voluntary in that no religious in- 
struction would be given to any who did 
not elect to take it. The state would fur- 
nish the rooms but would not pay for the 
religious instruction. I believe that after 
the introduction of this change, there would 
be less flippancy, more seriousness, a better 
sense of duty and better manners among the 
pupils than now exist. 
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RULES FOR HAPPINESS. 





It was at a girls’ summer school years ago. 
One of the girls rose and said to Alice 
Freeman Palmer, the honored and beloved 
first President of Wellesley College who 
had been talking to them: 

“Mrs. Palmer, you are always so cheerful 
and happy; will you tell us, please, how 
we can be happy?” 

“T will, dear,’’ said this noble woman. 
“T will give you three very simple rules: 

“The first is this: Commit something to 
memory every day, something good. It 
needn’t be much. Three or four words will 
do—just a pretty bit of a poem or a Bible 
verse. i 

“The second rule is: Look for something 
pretty every day; and don’t skip a day, or 
it won’t work. 

“My third is—now, mind, don’t skip a 
day: Do something for somebody every day! 
That is all there is to it, dear. You'd better 
try it.” 

These three rules are just as good as 
when they were spoken; they will work 
always and everywhere, in the country as 
well as in the city; for boys as well as for 
girls. They will make a farm house warm 
in the chill winter and a tenement cool in 
the blazing summer. They will help to 
make us masters of our lives. They are so 
plain that everybody can understand them 
and so practical that everybody can keep 
them. No matter how lowering and how 
gray the sky, these rules will make the sun 
shine through. 





FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 


O one should count himself quite friend- 
r less who is within reach of some 
worthy book. He who remains blind to 
such friendships as good books afford robs 
himself of one of life’s highest privileges. 

Books, like other friends, are of all kinds. 
The grave and the gay, the deep and the 
shallow, the permanent and the temporary, 
the false and the true,—all may be had for 
the seeking. In choosing either a book or 
a friend, however, one should be very par- © 
ticular in his efforts to make a wise and 
lasting choice. 

A book is a friend because it is an un- 
failing companion, ready to “enter into 
one’s gayer hours with a voice of gladness 
and a smile,”’ and just as ready to “steal 
into his darker musings, with a mild and 
healing sympathy that steals away their 
sharpness e’er he is aware.” Such a com- 
panion never grows weary and will readily 
follow one to the ends of the earth. 

But while, as a companion, a book may 
enable one to spend an hour of solitude 
more pleasantly than he might otherwise 
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have done, it goes still further than this 
in its work of friendship. If allowed to do 
so, it grips one’s soul and exerts a real in- 
fluence upon his life and character. The 
time spent in reading a book which has 
wrought nothing in the personality, ideals, 
and purposes of the reader, has been spent 
in vain. It is not worth the time it takes 
to read for the mere sake of reading, but 
it is infinitely worth while to read for the 
good influence which the right kind of 
reading brings to bear. 

A good friend is always something of a 
teacher. True friendship deals frankly and 
sometimes even critically. One should ap- 
proach a book with the humility of a 
scholar who has found a new teacher at 
whose feet he may sit and learn. The 
message of any book worth the reading 
should be taken as a personal message. 

The friendship found in good books will 
never work one harm nor cause him vex- 
ation. The relationships of friends some- 
times grow complicated and troublesome, 
but that of good books never does. Your 
book comes when wanted. It never uses 
bad judgment in its use of your regard for 
it. It feels no slights. It insists upon no 
special favors or privileges. It strives to 
its utmost to please as well as serve you. 

No friend is truer than a book. Its 
message, its influence, the spirit it breathes 
forth are the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. Its worth and meaning diminish 
not, but grows richer and better with the 
progress of acquaintanceship.—The Work. 





A MEMORABLE UTTERANCE. 
J. SPANGLER KEIFFER, D.D. 


Not long after the war began, there ap- 

peared what was called a “Hymn of 
Hate.”’ It was published throughout all 
the world; it caused a great sensation. We 
remember to have called attention to this 
so-called hymn, and to its inevitable and 
predestined doom. We remarked upon the 
fact that, by an everlasting and unchange- 
able law, this ‘‘Hymn of Hate”’ could not 
endure; that it was an impossible thing; 
that the very title of it was suicidal, con- 
taining what is known in logic as a contra- 
dictio in adjecto; that the ‘“‘hymn”’ denied 
the “hate”? and the “hate’’ denied the 
“hymn.” We said: “Brilliant as the pro- 
duction is from a literary point of view, and 
decorated though the author of it is said 
to have been for having written it, it is 
certain that it is doomed to oblivion. It 
belongs, not to the eternal melodies, but 
to the ephemeral discords. Widely read 
as it has been, a few years from wit no will 
not be heard of. It did not require years, it 





required only months, to bury this violent 
utterance of hatred in the grave of oblivion, 
The author of it, we are told, soon after 
having written it, repented of his act; it is 
no longer quoted; it is no longer heard of. 
So impossible is it to invest with permanence 
so essentially transitory a thing as hatred; 
so certain is it that any “hymn of hate” 
will quickly perish. Bey ort upton: 

We are recalling attention now to this 
forgotten expression of hatred, only for the 
purpose of comparing and contrasting with 
it another utterance of wholly different 
character, which has recently appeared in 
the papers. It isin the form of a memoran- 
dum issued by the Hungarian Minister of 
Education to the teachers in the schools of 
Hungary, and is as follows: 

“The Royal Hungarian Minister for 
Education requests all teachers to pay 
special attention in the coming term to the 
respect and honor due to our enemies; 
that no hatred or contempt should enter 
the minds of the children against the brave 
men with whom their fathers are in deadly 
combat, and that hate or contempt is not 
to be cultivated in the’ youthful minds.” 

How solemn, how sweet, how touching 
are these words. It is significant that they 
are not the words of a pacificist, believing 
that peace is in itself a thing so precious 
above all things else that it ought to be 
purchased at any price. These are the 
words of a man who knows his country to 
be at war, who believes in the justice of his 
country’s cause, and that the war ought to 
continue until it reaches it proper end. 
In speaking before the Men’s Congress at 
Allentown, Dr. John R. Mott, who had 
recently been in the several countries now 
waging war against each other, reported 
that, on both sides, each nation was serious 
and united, believing the war in which it 
was engaged to be, as it were, a sacred war, 
a war of self-defense, and for the preserva- 
tion of national existence. This conviction 
is one of the strange and sad things about 
the war. It is a conviction which the 
author of this memorandum evidently 
shares. Only, he will have no hatred im- 
planted in the minds of the Hungarian 
children against “the brave men with 
whom their fathers are in deadly combat”; 
he will have them reminded of ‘‘ the respect 
and honor due to our enemies.” 

Reading these words, one cannot but be 
reminded of the immeasurable difference 
between their spirit and the spirit of the 
“Hymn of Hate.” The one is transitory 
and perishing; the other has in it something 
of the savor of immortality. In the one 
there is something satanic; in the other 
there is something Christian-like. This. 
utterance remainds one of the “still small 
voice’’ which came after the wind, the 
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earthquake and the fire. It indeed rises 
up right in the midst of all the uproar and 
violence; but its voice is the voice that will 
be heard after the storm and the earth- 
quake and the fire shall have passed. Wars 
may come and wars may go; hatred may 
endure for a moment; but love alone 
“abideth.”’ This utterance reminds us, 
also, of an utterance that was heard, under 
similar circumstances, in one of the darkest 
hours of our own Civil War. It reminds 
us, namely, it has in it something of the 
beauty and the pathos of the closing words 
of President Lincoln’s Second Inaugural: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.’’—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


———— 


HIDDEN LIVES. 


A PUPIL of an old organist who died not 

long ago, in writing his reminiscences 
of his master,says: “ Once during a lesson, 
when he was insisting upon a small detail 
in phrasing an inner part, I said that the 
part was so covered up at this point with 
the other parts that a listener could never 
hear how it was phrased. He thereupon 
had me go with him into the chancel. 
Looking at the stained-glass window there, 
he pointed out that one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the window was hidden by a 
small architectural ornament at the top of 
the altar, but that was no reason why that 
part of the window should not be beautiful.” 

A player in an orchestra might say: 
“There are fourscore players around me, 
submérging my performance. The audience 
cannot hear my violin—it is lost in the or- 
chestra’s great voice. So it is not worth 
while to take pains to put my fingers down 
in the right place and draw the bow so as to 
make a pure, clean sound. I may play as 
carelessly as I please, and content myself 
with going through the motions.” How 
many of such players would it take to defeat 
perfection? Exactly one. 

The lonely sentry says: “I am here to 
give warning of the foe’s approach, and I 
am forbidden to sleep. But the darkness 
round about is peopled by other sentries, 
who have the same duty to perform. There 
are so many that it will do no harm if I take 
the rest I need.” Then the enemy through 
the night strikes the vulnerable point and 
breaks through, and the day is lost. 


HIDDEN LIVES. 
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Great enterprises often rest on one man 
in an inconspicuous place, who stands the 
breaking strain without giving way. It 
might be the last man most thoughtful mor- 
tals would choose for a responsible post— 
the stone rejected by the builders now be- 
come a foundation stone. Astonishment is 
general that such a weakling should be 
chosen where a strong man is evidently in- 
dispensable. Yet somehow the weakling 
builds better than he knows, and better than 
any one else knows, and finds himself and 
comes into his own. 

There are countless hidden lives that 
never find the limelight and the -headline, 
and are beautifully spent. All merit does 
not take the middle of the road or bellow 
from the housetop. Much of the best of 
earth is quiet-spoken, unassuming, simple 
and sincere. You can easily think of per- 
sons who were great and were not famous. 
That teacher you had was engulfed in one 
crowd after another of boys and girls. Her 
pupils were always young, for they came 
and went; but she grew older and older, 
and at last she was placed on the retired 
list, and then her eyes closed in peace after 
the fruitful labor of long years. Her me- 
morial is in the remembrance of many 
hearts. But what reverberant noise did she 
make in the world at large? When she was 
young she had an ambition to sing, or to 
paint, or to write poetry—to make her way 
and leave a name. She died, and a new day 
crowded with figures marching across the 
landscape comes between us and the sun- 
down of her life. Yesterday reclaims her, 
and she is gone. 

But that life of a noble and quiet influ- 
ence is immortalized in lives that for a time 
stood close to it and drew from it more than 
books and all the impersonal apparatus of 
a school can teach. Many times she was 
discouraged by the feeling, “ Who cares? 
What difference do I make? I am unno- 
ticed and obscure.” But a chance remark 
she made struck fire, and out of scores and 
thousands there were two or ten to whom 
she gave wings, who “hitched their wagon 
to a star” because of her. “It is worth 
while running this school for that one girl,” 
said a principal; and a college professor re- 
marked that a teacher with one pupil who 
would follow him was fortunate. 

Whatever the work, whatever your part 
in it, your life if you live abreast of your 
full duty in your place cannot be withdrawn 
without damage to the whole fabric. You 
cannot, shirk and you must not desert, for 


It may be, in your smoke conceal’d — 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 
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READING ALOUD. 
J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


+ eee antiquated story of the devout 

old lady who was moved to tears by 
the solemn sound of the word “ Meso- 
potamia’’ when her minister pronounced it, 
usually brings the expected laugh. Yet it 
is only an exaggeration of the fact that the 
human voice has wonderful power over the 
mind of man, especially the feelings. It is 
a power that does not seem to be generally 
appreciated, nor used as it should be. 
Sound as the vehicle of sense, as the means 
of communication between mind and mind, 
spirit and spirit, is apt to be undervalued, 
and, except by actors and orators, is rarely 
employed with the wisdom and skill that 
will bring out all its effectiveness. If it 
were we should do much more reading 
aloud than we do, and should derive much 
more pleasure and profit from such reading 
than is now commonly the case. 

Why don’t we do more reading aloud in 
our homes? That we do not is a distinct 
loss to everyone in the home, not only in 
that many books of interest and importance 
are thus allowed to remain closed and un- 
known to all the members of the household 
save to him who reads them to himself, 
but also because, I am quite sure, the 
quality of that which is read individually is 
not as high as that would be which would 
be chosen for reading in common. We read 
things to ourselves, our young people espe- 
cially do, which we would not read to the 
family. Not that they are bad, but simply 
inferior, not up to the family standard, and 
which would be recognized at once as such 
if read aloud. Moreover, books which, if 
we were to read them to ourselves would 
perhaps seem “dry” and uninteresting, 
can be made highly interesting by a good 
reader. The beauties of an author’s style, 
the strong points of an argument, will be 
brought out by a reader who can use his 
voice skilfully, when they would be over- 
looked otherwise, or at least make less 
impression. 

And is there not an added pleasure and 
benefit in the family’s consciously sharing 
together the good things in a book? And 
the discussion of them afterwards, the ex- 
change of opinions and ideals, are a source 
of profit, a mental exercise and training 
that are invaluable, and in no qther way 
can be had as easily and enjoyably. Indeed 
the custom once established of devoting one 
or more evenings to reading and hearing 
some good book, I am sure its good effects 
would very soon become apparent in many 
ways. ~ 
I have frequently had occasion to notice 
what poor readers many, very many, people 





are. Apparently well educated, even college 
graduates some of them, and omnivorous in 
their reading, yet when called upon to read 
aloud the most simple prose, to say nothing 
of poetry, these persons show how careless 
and slipshod their reading to themselves 
has been. To say nothing of not putting 
correct expression and intonation into their 
reading, they often do not even pronounce 
the commonest words correctly, while of 
punctuation they do not seem to have the 
remotest idea. I have known them to be 
surprised themselves at their inability, 
which is, however, a quite frequent result 
of individual reading. As soon as one reads 
aloud, one cannot slur over words, nor 
neglect punctuation marks. One is obliged 
to be more careful. It trains one to be at 
least measurably attentive and accurate. 

It should also train one to give thought 
to the contents of what one is reading, and 
so to use one’s voice as to express the mean- 
ing thereof as perfectly as possible. I say 
it should; but unfortunately it very com- 
monly does not. I have heard ministers of 
the Gospel read the Holy Scriptures in such 
an outrageous way as almost to make the 
gooseflesh run up and down the spine! It 
was as if they had not the faintest concep- 
tion of the meaning of what they read; in 
fact they gave a quite wrong meaning to it. 
Their reading was rankly heretical! Far 
better would it be to intone; better yet 
to keep still, and let everyone read the 
Word for himself. Anything would be 
better than the public reading of the Bible 
that one often has to hear. 

Most deplorable is it when such culpable 
reading utterly spoils our Passion Week 
services. They can be made most impres- 
sive, a time of spiritual illumination and 
refreshment. Their possibilities and their 
beauty have been widely recognized in 
other denominations which have adopted 
them. The simple reading of the story of 
Christ’s work and deeds, sufferings and 
death during the last few days of His life in 
the flesh, without comment or addition by 
man, and its blessed influence on the 
hearers, when properly done, is a striking 
example of the value of the human voice 
as an agency of the Spirit in awakening the 
heart of man and filling it with the purest 
emotions and holiest aspirations. It can 
be made both more instructive and more 
inspiring than any sermon or exhortation, 
a more precious and effective means of 
grace. But, alas! how often is it converted 
into a burden and an aggravation of the 
spirit, with every bit of life and power taken 
out of it by an unintelligent, school-boyish 
reading of the sacred words, or the monoton- 
ous droning of the reader’s voice. From 
being the most beautiful and blessed of all 
our Moravian services, the readings can be 
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and not infrequently are, turned into a / people out of ten would credit a three-year- 


series of dull and unintelligible meetings 
save to those who have grace to enjoy them 
in spite of the reader. 

Surely there is no excuse for any fairly 
intelligent man to read the Bible and litany 
and hymns as many do. He can learn to 
do it properly. I don’t mean by artificial 
elocutionary methods—I despise them! 
But by simply studying the meaning of 


* what is to be read, the capability of expres- 


sion of the voice. If the elder Booth could 
recite the Lord’s Prayer so as to bring tears 
to the eyes of all at an actors’ banquet, 
then surely, with the same earnest study 
and intelligent effort, our ministers can 
learn at least to read better than a great 
many do. Why don’t they? Is it indiffer- 
ence, carelessness? Or don’t they realize 
and appreciate the power of the voice, and 
their ability, nay, their solemn duty so to 
control and use it as to make it the vehicle 
for conveying the divine Truth to human 
hearts, and human prayer and praise to 
the divine Father.—The Moravian. 


adie 
<—- 


THE MIND OF THE CHILD 





Stupy1Nnc the mind of the child in all its 
aspects, some psychologists have come to 
the conclusion that, besides manipulating 
the environment in the child’s behalf, for- 
mal instruction in the principles of reason- 
ing should be given him long before he 
reaches school age. As things stand, these 
psychologists argue, most people do not 
really think; if they did there would be far 
less immorality, far less injustice, far less 
self-created unhappiness than there is in the 
world to-day. The reason they do not really 
think is that their education has not been 
begun soon enough. Habits are formed 
early, and, left pretty much to their own 
devices in early childhood, when the critical 
faculty is weak, children acquire habits of 
faulty observation and slipshod reasoning 
which all their later education will be un- 
able wholly to correct. Whereas, had their 
interests been guided aright, had they been 
exercised in the use of their minds as.in the 
use of their bodies, they would afterward 
have found all study easy, and would have 
developed into truly rational men and wo- 
men of strong intellect as well as strong 
character. ' 

To the objection that early instruction 
would involve too severe a strain on the 
youthful mind, one reply is that under pres- 
ent conditions children tax their minds to 
an extent undreamed of by most of us. A 
striking proof of this is found in the re- 
markable extensiveness of children’s vo- 
cabularies. It is probable that not nine 





old child with possessing a vocabulary of 
more than three or four hundred words; 
but careful investigation has shown that 
many two-year-old youngsters have a larger 
vocabulary than that, and that not a few 
children of three have command of more 
than a thousand words. In one case, that 
of the three-year-old son of Professor 
Whipple of Cornell University, a vocabu- 
lary of nearly eighteen hundred words has 
been recorded.—The Century. 
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r it were possible to make all schools 

open air schools it would unquestion- 
ably be of benefit to the pupils. Mind 
and body would both develop more advan- 
tageously. Conditions forbid this, but that 
is no reason why school rooms should be 
turned into closed ovens with the advent of 
cooler weather. 

There are thousands of school rooms that 
depend upon some direct method of heating 
with no special ventilating apparatus to 
provide for the admission of pure air. 
Temperature is too often the sole factor 
considered by the teacher who forgets that 
dry, vitiated air will re-act unfavorably,on 
the health of the pupils. 

A pan of water should be used on stoves 
to insure the evaporation of a sufficient © 
amount of water to increase the humidity. 
This will make a lower temperature more 
comfortable than a higher degree of heat 
without the moisture. 

A frequent flushing of the air in school 
rooms by opening the windows and putting 
the pupils through calisthenic exercises will 
prove an effective and'stimulating procedure. 
The time that it takes will be more than 
made up by the quickened activities of both 
pupils and teacher. 

Window boards which will permit the 
admission of air between the top and bottom 
sash can be secured with slight effort and 
expenditure. Cleanliness of air is equally 
as important as clean water and food stuffs. 

There is no reason why children should 
not be permitted to wear their wraps in 
school if the temperature is somewhat low. 
This is the rule in open-air schools, and it 
in no way interferes with the school work. 
When the children leave the school they are 
exercising, and the vigorous action makes 
up for the difference in temperature between 
indoors and outdoors. 

The teacher who understands the rudi- 
ments of hygiene can add immeasurably to 
the well-being of the children and accom- 
plish much toward giving them a proper 
idea of the value of healthful and cleanly 
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living. Personal hygiene is no fad. The 
Greeks taught it three thousand years ago 
as an essential in the building of a vigorous 
nation. The want of health measures and 
over-attention to the three R’s often sees 
the child in an early grave—Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon, Commissioner of Health. 


iti 
—— 


PARADISE OF THE HOME-MADE. 





NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


VERY country-bred child, if left to 

& himself, moulds sand huts, digs out 
prehistoric caves in clay banks, builds 
houses of kindling and sticks of wood, makes 
burrows in the haymow, arranges con- 
venient apartments in barrels and hogs- 
heads, fits up dwellings in packing-boxes, 
and comports himself in all respects like the 
birds, taking the materials for his nests 
whenever and wherever he finds. them. 
This is why ‘Robinson Crusoe’”’ and the 
“Swiss Family Robinson”’ appeal to him 
with such force, because their heroes dis- 
played surpassing genius in making dwell- 
ings and furniture for themselves out of the 
materials in Nature’s workshop. 

Andrew Lang says, somewhere, ‘ Prob- 
ably the chief wish of children is to do 
things for themselves instead of to have 
things done for them. They would gladly 
live in a Paradise of the Home-Made. For 
example, when we read how the apprentices 
of London used to skate on sharp bones of 
animals which they bound about their feet, 
we also wished, at least, to try that plan, 
rather than to wear skates‘bought in shops.” 

Froebel, who was early left motherless, 
frequently played alone long hours at a 
time, when a child, in a dusky room over- 
shadowed by a neighboring church; and 
he naturally strayed often to the window 
whence he might look down upon the busy 
world outside. He recalls that he was 
greatly interested at one time in some 
workmen who were repairing the church, 
and that he constantly turned from his 
post of observation to try and imitate their 
labors. His only building materials were 
the furniture of the room, and the chairs 
and tables clumsily resisted his efforts to 
pile them up into suitable form. 

He tells us that this strong desire for 
building, and the bitter disappointment of 
his repeated failures, were still keenly re- 
membered when he was a grown man, and 
suggested to him that children ought to be 
provided with materials for building among 
their playthings. These building materials, 
however, he advises in his ‘‘ Pedagogics,” 
should be simple in themselves, yet capable 
of_almost infinite combinations, for, unless 
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the child can produce variety by means of 
his toys, his power of creative imagination, 
of giving outward form to his ideas, is 
actually deadened. Building materials not 
only provide a vent for the desire to put 
things together, but for its opposite, the 
desire to take things apart, and one instinct 
is as legitimate as the other, in its proper 
place. They provide, too, for what Dr. 
Stanley Hall calls ‘“‘noise-hunger,”’ that 
passion which infants show for pounding 
things and making a din, distracting adults 
but delightful to themselves. 

Failing the materials for building and 
house-making which are to be found in 
profusion around most rustic homes, the 
mother who has any out-of-door space at 
all in which her child may play, should 
deposit there a load of clean sand and a 
pile of large blocks and sticks of wood. The 
ordinary stove-wood is too short and too 
knobby and uneven for satisfactory building 
purposes, and the special material bought 
for this use may vary in size from sticks two 
feet long and two inches thick (for the use 
of the babies), to pieces twice this size. An 
enlarged Fifth Gift (Froebel’s Kindergarten 
Gifts), made on the scale of one foot instead 
of one inch, is very useful in building, 
because of its six half and twelve quarter 
cubes, which form attractive roofs and 
pediments. An ordinary carpenter can 
make one of these Gifts: they are, in their 
original form, only three-inch wooden cubes 
divided into twenty-seven one-inch cubes, 
six of which are divided again into halves 
and quarters. 

With the sand and these various blocks 
and sticks of wood, unending play material 
is provided; and each child may build 
according to his fancy, or all combine to 
make a village or a farm with its various 
fields and outbuildings. If a farmhouse or 
a more pretentious country dwelling is 
erected, there is scope for great ingenuity 
in selecting the materials for the various 
parts of the structure. 

Wooden boxes, with roofs of tin or 
shingles or corrugated paper, are often used 
for the house if a permanent structure is 
desired, while the columns of the veranda 
or the gate-posts are made of spools glued 
together or strung on a stick. 

Children often show great originality in 
their architectural ideas if they are left 
unfettered and provided with suitable build- 
ing material. If they have outgrown baby- 
hood, and have learned a little patience in 
waiting for results, they are frequently 
willing to spend an entire vacation in erect- 
ing their house or village, or whatever it 
may be, and in laying out its grounds. 
They will manufacture lakes with a bit of 
looking-glass, build row-boats and chips of 
wood or paper to float upon them, put 
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together rafts of kindling wood on which the 
trees from their miniature forests may 
be transported, put up fences, construct 
bridges, swing toy hammocks in picturesque 
spots, and in general show, as Froebel says, 
that their play is the great game of life 
in beginnings. 

When the homestead is completed ani- 
mals are needed for its grounds, men for its 
industries, ladies for its cool verandas, and 
children for its boats and hammocks; and 
here ingenuity is raised to its highest point 
in constructing these lay figures from 
clothespins, wire hairpins, cotton, wool, 
wood, clay, radishes, poppy seed-cups, ears 
of corn,—anything, in fine, that can be 
made to suit the purpose. 

These outdoor dwellings or settlements 
are seldom furnished save in the plainest 
way, because they are constantly exposed 
to the action of the weather; but indoor 
buildings, or doll houses, are frequently 
adorned with most elaborate furniture by 
their child-owners. The parent needs but 
to provide the bare dwelling, if it is to be 
a doll house, and the children will be a 
thousand times busier and happier if they 


’ are guided to fashion with their own hands 


all the furniture and decoration. Miniature 
bed-room sets, parlor sets, dining-room sets, 
kitchen stoves, and utensils, can all be 
bought ready-made in any toy shop,—but 
what are they compared to a bed and bureau 
you have made yourself out of berry boxes, 
a banquet lamp of spools, exquisite parlor 


‘chairs of peas-work, curtains cut from 


tissue paper by your own fingers, a paper 
rug woven from your own design, and a 
clay piano modeled with your own hands? 
Artemus Ward’s inspired aphorism, ‘‘ One 
thought you have born and raised on your 
own premises is worth a whole orphan 
asylum of other people’s thoughts,” is just 
as true of hand-work as it is of head-work, 
and no one appreciates the saying more fully 
than the mother who sees her children 
learn by doing.—Sunday School Times. 


2 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 








PROF. WALTER S. HERTZOG. 





ANY active teachers drifted into the 

work with little or no preparation and 
on account of economic necessity cannot 
give up their means of livelihood. As a 
result there is a great demand, and a greater 
necessity, for Summer Schools in all sec- 
tions of the State. Unfortunately those 
already organized are unable to secure as 
students many of those persons who need 
their work most. In order that a large 
number of poorly trained teachers should 
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have an opportunity to add to their train- 
ing, it would only seem just that the State 
should provide an opportunity for this ad- 
ditional training and then require by Law 
a steady and progressive amount of train- 
ing, annually, on the part of those who 
now hold the lowest grade of certificate. 

The State has already committed itself 
to the policy of assisting Summer Schools. 
For many years, several thousands of dol- 
lars were appropriated by successive Legis- 
latures to maintain training courses at Po- 
cono Pines, at Mt. Gretna and Ebensburg. 
Without Legislative requirements and with- 
out the facilities including buildings, 
grounds, libraries, laboratories, and equip- 
ment at these locations that would produce 
effective results, the attendance at these 
schools decline and become of a purely 
local nature and finally were abandoned. 
More recently the State gave some special 
aid to the Summer School at State College 
and through its large appropriations to the 
great Universities at either end of the 
State it has reaped some benefit from the 
Summer Schools for teachers in these in- 
stitutions. Several facts are self-evident, 
First, That there is a great need for ad- 
ditional training on the part of many of 
the teachers now in service. Second, That 
the opportunity for such training is so 
limited on account of geographical isola- 
tion, and on account of the cost in the 
large institutions in the great cities that 
relatively few are taking advantage of the 
opportunities now offered. Third, That the 
State owes an obligation to these teachers 
who are in service and who would like to 
get training in the summer months, many 
of whom are very capable, just as much 
as it does to those persons who are at- 
tending Normal Schools in the regular 
school year. 

Who can doubt that if the State ought 
to pay the tuition of a student in Septem- 
ber and January that it does not owe that 
obligation to the same student or to one 
of similar ambitions in the months of June, 
July and August? Again, many of the 
courses taken in such summer schools could 
be applied to some units in the regular 
Normal Course and many teachers could 
gradually approach the completion of the 
regular Normal Course by means of sev- 
eral summer terms. -In order to promote 
the relationship which ought to exist be- 
tween the Normal School and the teach- 
ing profession in the districts surrounding 
the Normal School, Extension Work should 
be done at the various Normal Schools. 
Why should all this investment, on the part 
of the State, lie idle at a time when so 
many persons in the profession could re- 
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ceive benefit? The Normal Schools are 
so well distributed geographically, that the 
students, with a.minimum cost, could at- 
tend the various Normal Schools and thus 
get the training which they desire. Our 
Colleges are not so well distributed and 
the faculties at the Colleges are not so 
definitely associated with the teaching pro- 
fession as are the faculties of the Normal 
Schools. Their libraries and laboratories 
are arranged and selected with different 
purposes and I can see no reason why the 
Normal School should abandon such a large 
field of helpfulness, which rightfully be- 
longs to it, to any other form of Institu- 
tion. Several of the Normal Schools have 
already organized and developed the Sum- 
mer School idea without State assistance, 
others are about to undertake the plan, and 
the larger number of Summer Schools will 
in no way injure those that are already or- 
ganized. The field will merely be divided 
and the persons of definite aims will have 
segregated to the institutions which will 
be able to supply their needs. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of ob- 
taining any additional appropriation at Har- 
risburg, for any purpose educational or 
otherwise. But, I can not imagine a better 
use, annually, for $100,000 of State money 
than to pay the tuition of any teacher in 
service or any prospective teachers who 
will take the same pledge as a student at- 
tending the Normal School during the reg- 
ular year. Again, should not all the edu- 
cational interests of the State unite in using 
their influence to bring about State-Aided 
Summer Schools in the various Normal 
Schools for the benefit, not of the Normal 
Schools, but of the teaching profession. 
Our State faces the grim necessity of get- 
ting a force of better prepared teachers. 
This improvement must take place in order 
that the large and growing body of teach- 
ers who enter the profession on the lowest 
grade certificate, and under the School Code 
may remain in the profession for five 
years without specific additional training, 
may be assisted or we must plan for the 
organization of County Normal Schools 
and Training Classes in connection with 
high schools and additional facilities must 
be provided in these institutions that are 
already devoted to the improvements of 
the profession as a_ whole. 

Pennsylvania has never reaped the ad- 
vantages from its strong Normal School 
system that are within its grasp. A more 
liberal financial policy, should be adopted 
at Harrisburg in order that the Normal 
Schools of the State may achieve the ideals 
of their leaders. Among the things yet to 
be done and done in a strong way are Sum- 
mer Schools in every Normal School, Ex- 





tension Work during the school year for 
teachers in service, Model Rural Schools 
for training purposes in connection with 
each Normal School and the largest pos- 
sible use of the school’s facilities by the 
teachers .of the district, both active and 
prospective, throughout the whole school 
year. 





TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY. 





PROF. BIRD F. BALDWIN. 





The aim of this report is (1) to give the 
members of the American Psychological As- 
sociation a survey of the present scope 
and methods of teaching psychology in the 
Normal Schools of the United States; (2) 
to present the first-hand material and the 
results of this investigation in a construc- 
tive form which will be of direct assistance 
to the instructors in these and other schools, 
and (3) to offer constructive criticisms 
that will lead to better achievement within 


the field of psychology. The material has , 


been obtained from 134 schools represent- 
ing 43 States of the Union, Florida and 
Iowa being the only States with normal 
schools that are not represented in this 
report. (The body of the discussion is omit- 
ted. It may be secured by addressing the 
American Psychological Association, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey.) 

From the data submitted by the instruc- 
tors of these 134 Normal Schools the gen- 
eral conclusions to be drawn are: 

1. One full year’s course of three periods 
per week constitutes the median amount of 
required work in psychology, with a wide 
and scattering distribution among institu- 
tions for period of from 8 to 173 weeks. 

2. There is a tendency for schools to 
differentiate psychology into special courses, 
but the order of required work at pres- 
ent is—General Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, Child Psychology, Experimen- 
tal Psychology, Psychology of School Sub- 
jects, Social Psychology, Animal Psychol- 
ogy. 
3. There is marked lack of uniformity 
in the use of common or correlated text- 
books of instruction. 

4. On the average an instructor teaches 
45 students, for 3.7 periods per day, by 
means of the “recitation method.” 

5. There is a marked tendency toward 
closer correlation of psychology with prac- 
tice teaching. 

6. Thirty-one schools have laboratories 
with equipment ranging from $50 to $2,000, 
and in 25 schools regular courses in ex- 
perimental psychology are given. 

7. The observation and testing of chil- 
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dren is an integral factor in the method 
of instruction in psychology in the better 
normal schools. 

8. The difficulties involved in instruction 
are in the main administrative, but there is 
also frequently a laek of selected and or- 
ganized material for instruction. 

9. In the main the work in psychology 
aims to direct education by laying founda- 


tions in principles which acquaint students * 


with important conscious processes of grow- 
ing children; to lead to a study of’ indi- 
vidual differences and to search for the 
principles involved in the learing proc- 
esses; to acquaint students with behavior 
as an expression of consciousness, and to 
lead them to psychologize. 

1o. Among the significant problems 
evoked by the study are the following: Is 
general psychology a necessary prerequisite 
for educational psychology? How may 
the principles and facts of modern psychol- 
ogy be made more accessible to instructors 
and students in normal schools? How far 
should mental tests take the place of ex- 
perimental psychology? How may instruc- 


tors introduce into their work the elements. 


of experiment and research on normal 
school classes? 


— 
— 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 








PROF. DAYTON ELLIS, DUNMORE. 





“Only as knowledge is put to work is it 
really learned or assimilated.” This truth 
so well expressed by Professor Bobbitt in 
one of the monographs of the recent Cleve- 
land Educational Survey has a special ap- 
plication to all civics teaching. Unless the 
information gained by the pupil is mani- 
fested in right action our teaching is vain; 
we have imparted nothing of value to the 
pupil or to the community. Knowledge 
that does not function in life is of doubtful 
value. 

According to the best authorities to-day 
civics is practically a course of training in 


‘ habits of good citizenship. Habits are ac- 


quired by action. Children, and adults too 
for that matter, form habits of punctuality 
by being punctual, habits of politeness by 
being polite and habits of good citizenship 
by acting the part of the good citizen. And 
yet some teachers seem to think that habits 
of citizenship can be acquired by studying 
a civics text-book. Either their psychology 
has been nelgected or the true content of 
the subject has escaped them. Civics is 
life and life comes only from life. The 
biologist or chemist who takes a can of mud, 
sterilizes and seals it up and says that he 
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will produce life by spontaneous generation 
has an easy job compared with the civics 
teacher who attempts to teach community 
life from dead facts in books. If we really 
intend to teach our boys and girls right 
ways of living, then community life with 
its accompanying social problems must be 
made the basis of the course of study. -The 
arrangement of material and method of 
approach must conform to this socialized 
point of view. Much wrong method in 
civics teaching is a direct result of the belief 
that the main object is to teach civil govern- 
ment rather than to interpret civil life. 
Teaching the forms of government never 
improves citizenship but interpreting en- ° 
vironment does. 

A working outline based on life rather 
than on.government is essential to success- 
ful work. For eight years I taught civics, 
or to be more accurate civil government, 
using a logical outline of government, local, 
state and national. Last year I changed 
my outline to conform to the newer point 
of view and based it on community life. 
This plan is followed: The class first briefly 
reviews the civics taught in the grades. 
A rather detailed study is then made of the 
(1) industrial (vocational), (2) educational, 
(3) religious, (4) social (home) and (5) 
political phases of our community life. Ad- 
ditional unity is given to the course by 
investigating the influence of government— 
local, state and national, on each of these 
phases of life. Of course a pupil must 
know something about an industry, etc., 
before he can understand any governmental 
regulation of it. The concluding work of 
the year is a formal study of citizenship, 
the resultant of these five phases of com- 
munity life. 

The approach to each topic is through the 
life experience of the pupils. Concrete and 
detailed investigations of agencies under 
consideration are made by the class. Per- 
sonal visitation is a feature of the course. 
First-hand experience with institutions in 
the concrete enriches the life of the pupil 
and adds greatly to his power. Agencies of 
current interest are always given the prefer- 
ence. For example the last of October and 
the first part of November is the best time 
to study the process of choosing public 
officials. ‘‘Each part of the study should 
culminate in a recognition of personal re- 
sponsibility as a good citizen, and as far 
as possible, in appropriate action.” Every- 
thing centers in community life. 

It might be well in passing to state that 
the term “community life” is not synony- 
mous with local life. The significance of the 
term does not lie in its geographical implica- 
tions, but in its implication of community 
interests. It is a question of point of view. 
Community life is by no means restricted 
to the local area or even to the state or 
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nation. Federal and state regulations make 
up a large part of the life of every com- 
munity. All activities connected with the 
post office, weather bureau, currency, pat- 
ents, copyrights, and the granting of citizen- 
ship are controlled by national laws and 
yet they are just as much a part of the life 
of our pupils as a purely local street regula- 
tion. The same thing can be said of such 
state controlled activities as education, the 
workman’s compensation law, elections, 
mine and factory inspection, women and 
child labor laws, auto licensing, etc. Fur- 
thermore many phases of community life 
are made up of local, state and national 
elements combined and when we attempt 
to teach them, following the old civics out- 
line which devotes the first half of the year 
to local activities and the second half to 
the state and nation the results are un- 
satisfactory. Local education in Septem- 
ber, the Department of Public Instruction 
in January and the United States Bureau of 
Education in May will hardly help the 
pupil to feel that there is such a thing as 
unity in our educational life. The topic 
‘Elections’? furnishes an even better ex- 
ample of the necessity of developing subjects 
from the view-point of life rather than from 
that of government. Elections are con- 
ducted by local boards in a building and 
with supplies furnished by the county com- 
missioners. The qualifications for voting 
are determined by state laws and the right 
of citizenship is a gift of the national govern- 
ment. The pupil will get few practical 
ideas concerning elections if the subject is 
presented to him piecemeal at four different 
times during the year. 

Moreover a course in civics based on 
community life and social problems rather 
than on an outline of government will 
produce results commensurate with public 
demands. There is a general sentiment 
abroad that pupils should have an intelli- 
gent interest in local affairs. The Knox- 
ville (Tennessee) Board of Commerce on 
November 20, 1914, formed a Junior Board 
of Commerce composed of boys from the 
ages of fourteen to twenty-one years: ‘‘ The 
purpose of the organization is to instil into 
the minds of the youths of the community, 
civic ideas and economic questions; to create 
in them respect for honest and efficient 
service; to train them for the obligations 
and responsibilities of citizenship; and to 
actively interest them in the work of making 
Knoxville a better, greater, and more beau- 
tiful city in which to live.” The Board’s 
stationery contains a ‘‘ Made in Knoxville” 
watchword and the quotation, “A citizen 
to whom community affairs are not of grave 
concern is himself of grave concern to the 
community.” 

The ideas back of this movement in 
Knoxville are everywhere in the air and 





the teachers of civics must reckon with 
them. School men state the problem in 
different terms but seek the same goal, 
Let me quote a few of them: “To give 
the student such a knowledge of his environ- 
ment as willjmake him master of his civic 
rights and duties is the special aim of teach- 
ing civics.” (W.H. Mace.) “Instruction 
in civics should have for its highest aim the 
indoctrination of the learner in sound 
notions of political morality.”” (S. E. For- 
man.) “Community civics should aim pri- 
marily to lead the pupil to recognize his 
civic obligations, present and future, and to 
respond to them by appropriate action.” 
(U. S. Bulletin, 1915, No. 23.) The person 
who has the ability to interpret his environ- 
ment, possesses a keen sense of right and 
wrong and who is animated with a desire 
to leave his city a little better off than he 


found it may be safely considered a com- 


munity asset. 

The time allotted to this address is too 
short to allow more than a brief review of 
some of the more important features of the 
course. I shall read the opening paragraphs 
of an outline and then explain the work as 
taken up in my classes. The course is as 
comprehensive as that suggested by the 
1910, New York State Syllabus or by ‘‘An 
Outline for the Study of American Civil 
Government’”’ prepared by a committee of 
the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, although many of the topics are 
approached from a different point of view. 
About twenty lessons (one fifth of the year’s 
study) are devoted to the following para- 
graphs of the outline. 

A Brief Suggestive Outline in Advanced 
Civics.—The informational portions of civics 
training included in this outline, which have 
already been taught in history, geography, 
economics, etc., are to be briefly reviewed or 
omitted. The introductory lessons coni- 
prise a review of community civics, followed 
by a study of the industrial (vocational) life 
of the community, which is taken up in 
this order: 

1. Personal visits and first-hand reports 
on each local industry. (a) Name, loca- 
tion, capital, number of employees, payro' 
raw materials, finished products, etc. (b) 
How aided (influenced) by local, state and 
national laws executive, legislative, judicial. 

2. Transportation and communication. 
(a) First-hand reports of visits to a railroad 
office or roundhouse or plant (street and 
electric), postoffice, express office, local and 
state roads, toll-gate, bridges, telephone 
exchange, etc. (b) How is each aided and 
controlled by local, state and national laws? 

3. Influence of industries. (a) On loca- 
tion and growth of the community; real 
estate. (b) On the educational, religious 
and social life of the community. (c) 
Compare with other centers of population. 
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4. Business interests, stores, etc. (a) 


: Articles brought to the community. (b) 


Government regulation. 

5. Choosing a vocation. 

6. Working definition of all civic terms 
used in discussions, e. g., monopoly, cor- 

ration, public franchise, preémption, in- 
junction, eminent domain, bankruptcy, 
patents, notary public, free-holder, public 
opinion, subpoena, warrant, bail, indict- 
ment, perjury, bond, blacklist, boycott, 
strike, lockout, civil service, etc. 

7. From time to time while studying in- 
dustrial life discuss individual reports (about 
one thousand words from original and 
secondary sources) on such social problems 
as: Federal Child Labor Law, . “Piece 
Work,’’ Compulsory Arbitration of Indus- 
trial Disputes, Minimum Wage Laws for 
Women (and for men), Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, The Full Crew Law, The 
Sixteen Hour Regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, etc. 

The number of these reports will be deter- 
mined by the interest aroused in the pupils. 
Every member of the class should present 
at least two such reports during the year. 


- Some will want to prepare more. 


The first few lessons of the year are 


_ devoted to a review of what the pupils 


have previously learned in the community 
civics taught in the grades. By means of 
skilfully worded questions the boys and 
girls are led to see that community life is 
no better and no worse than the acts of the 
individuals and that best results are ob- 
tained when many act together. ‘‘Team 
work”’ wins whether in base ball, volley 
ball or the game of life. The. same is true 
of the civics work of the year. Each one 
will contribute information and ideas for 
the benefit of all the others. Co-operation 
is the watchword of civics. As this study 
is largely a course of training in good citizen- 
ship—right thinking and right action—a 
pupil may be marked “ passed”’ in June and 
yet fail in the course for Time gives the real 
examination after school days are over. 
A studied effort is made throughout the 
year to furnish the pupils with an inspira- 
tion and motive for study. Attention is 
called to local people whose lives are a 
constructive force in the community and 
really worth while. A public-spirited man 
by a gift of fifty thousand dollars made it 
possible for the city to purchase and equip, 
in the heart of the city, a great seventy-five 
thousand dollar playground where boys 
and girls may develop body and character 
for generations to come. A father who 
never received more than one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a day, assisted by the 
sacrifices of his good wife sent two sons and 
three daughters through the high school. 
One scarcely knows which of the two con- 
tributions to the community welfare to 
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praise the more. All of the public commit 
to memory the Athenian Oath and their 
attention is called to Horace Mann’s motto: 
“Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” 

The Industrial Life—The first lesson on 
the industrial (vocational) life of the com- 
munity is used to acquaint]the pupils with 
the references needed for comparisons. 
These consist of about one dozen standard 
texts on government, several survey mono- 
graphs, numerous reports—local, state, na- 
tional, public and private—a few govern- 
ment pamphlets and bulletins explaining 
industrial laws and about twenty-five of 
the more common blank legal forms. Right 
and wrong methods of securing information 
both from books and from life are discussed. 
Lists of carefully prepared questions are 
given each pupil for use on investigating 
trips. 

The first industrial excursion of the year 
is taken by the class in a body. Aside 
from gaining information about the industry 
visited, the main purpose of this first lesson 
in outside work is to learn how to correct 
and properly record vocational data. As 
coal mining is our most important industry 
this first visit is to a colliery. Last year 
the forty-five young men and women of 
the class, ranging in age from eighteen to 
twenty years, went to a mine near the 
high school. The supérintendent of the 
coal company and four experienced mine 
men conducted our class through the under- 
ground workings. Of course permission to 
take the trip had been obtained several 
days earlier. Usually a visitor to an indus- 
trial plant does not see any evidence of 
governmental influence until last and not 
then unless he is especially interested in 
that phase of the industry. We had a 
different experience on this occasion. Ex- 
tracts from the state mine laws were posted 


at the mouth of the shaft, and when the - 


party had been provided with mine lamps 
and were ready to descend the foreman 
told the boys and girls that the Jaw would 
not allow more than ten persons to go 
down on the carriage at once, although the 
normal load was a mine car of coal weighing 
about four thousand pounds. 

Most of the experiences connected with a 
walk through a coal mine are interesting: 
not all are important. In groups of ten 
we were lowered down through the rock 
ribs of the earth, past two coal seams, 
represented by black openings in the sides 
of the shaft, to the Second Dunmore Seam 
of coal, some two hundred feet below the 
surface of the earth. We were conducted 
through the darkness, along the narrow 
mine car track down a plane, over a level 
stretch of road, and around curves for a 
distance of about three-quarters of a mile 
to a spot under one of our large grammar 
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schools where a gang of men were building 
huge supports to hold up the rock roof 
and the school house some two hundred 
feet above. On the way we passed a 
chamber where a miner and his laborer 
were loading a car of coal. Before starting 
back the boys and girls sat down on pieces 
of rock and coal to compare notes, ask 
questions and rest. It would take too 
long to describe that conference but some 
idea of the educational value of the trip 
may be obtained from a question asked 
by a nineteen-year old girl, who had at- 
tended school for twelve years and enjoyed 
the other advantages of a good home. It 
must be kept in mind that a coal mine is 
not a very inviting place. Frequently the 
roof is too low to permit a person to stand 
upright. Sometimes the road is wet and 
muddy and flickering mine lamps give the 
only light. This was her question. ‘Mr. 
Ellis, has my father worked in a place like 
this for twenty years to keep me in school?”’ 
On the way back to the shaft we could see 
a light here and there in the darkness. 
Once we passed a miule pulling several cars 
.of coal. A mine hospital, equipped to give 
first aid treatment to injured workmen was 
pointed out to the class. Before leaving 
the mines each pupil obtained answers to 
the list of questions prepared in school. 

A few days later the whole class visited 
the breaker of the same colliery and made 
a detailed study of the method of preparing 
the coal for market. We started at the 
top of the breaker and saw the coal dumped 
from the mine car and spread out on the 
‘“‘plates’’ where the docking boss examined 
it and a half-dozen men picked out the 
pieces of solid rock before shoving the coal 
into the great rolls. Passing down into 
the breaker the pupils saw the broken coal, 
separated into different sizes by the revolv- 
ing screens, slide down the steel-lined chutes 
to the elevators and then to the patent 
slate-pickers and to the hoys. Finally the 
pupils saw the assorted sizes of coal drawn 
from the “pockets” into the great fifty-ton 
steel gondolas to be shipped to New York. 

The class discussions of the next few 
days revealed the fact that no less than 
fifty local, state and national laws effect 
the anthracite coal-mining industry. The 
pupils found that most of these regulations 
are state laws designed to protect the health 
and safety of the workmen and the com- 
munity. Mine foremen, assistant foremen 
and miners must each have a certificate 
showing that they are qualified to perform 
their respective duties. Detailed reports 
of the number of tons of coal produced, 
number of employees, fatal and non-fatal 
accidents, wives made widows and children 
made orphans, size of ventilating fans, 
number of compressed-air and steam loco- 
motives, electric motors, etc., are sent to 





the district state mine inspector, together 
with maps of the mines at least once a year, 
Other state laws regulate the storage, hand- 
ling and use of explosives, inspection of 
mines and machinery and ventilation. Em- 
ployers must pay the men every two weeks, 
are not allowed to employ boys under 
fourteen years of age in the breaker or 
under sixteen in the mines and must provide 
a place for workmen to wash and shift. 
Of course many of these laws are general in 
their application and apply to all indus. 
tries. 

The pupils found a few instances where 
the coal industry comes in contact with 
national laws. If an alien is injured he 
may sue for damages in the United States 
district court; valuable information and 
statistics are furnished by the Department 
of Labor at Washington and in case of a 
mine disaster, The National Mine Rescue 
car generally renders assistance. Local 
laws are equally binding on all local activi- 
ties. Streets must be paved, side walks 
laid and kept clean, sewers constructed, 
nuisances abated, taxes paid, etc. The 
industry is afforded police and fire protec- 
tion and enjoys the benefits of all local laws 
and customs. 

Problems involving a long look ahead 
were presented by the study. A pupil re- 
ported that he had learned that the coal 
mines would be exhausted in another fifty 
years and therefore it was time for our 
business men to secure other industries to 
furnish employment for our people as min- 
ing declined. Over one-half of the male 
wage earners of Dunmore are employed in 
the mining industry. 

I have described with considerable detail 
our method in studying the topic, “coal 
industry.” The whole course in civics is 
developed along the same general plan. 
Life is the starting point. Government is 
taught as an aid to community life and 
has a new meaning to the boys and girls 
when they learn how intimately it influences 
the lives of people. 

Groups of from three to five members of 
the class visited all our other beneficial 
industries that employ more than ten 
people. Thus reports were presented on a 
locomotive round house, telephone ex- 
change, newspaper plant, the post office, 
shale brick works, stove works, street rail- 
way system, silk mill, department store, etc. 
The boys who made the department store 
survey added greatly to the educational 
value of their report by drawing a large 
Mercator’s projection map of the world 
on the black board and locating on it the 
places from which all the merchandise in 
the storecame. By connecting these points 
and Dunmore with straight lines they 
showed how the ends of the earth unite in 
supplying the wants of the community. 
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The raw materials were produced in lands 
representing every known form of govern- 
ment now extant and almost every flag. 

The influences of industries on the loca- 
tion and growth of the community as well 
as on the educational, religious, social and 
political life of the people were discussed 
with profit to the pupils. A comparison 
of local occupations with those of other 
places not only gave the boys and girls an 
opportunity to think about their own life- 
work but also helped create in them respect 
for honest and efficient service. 

The thousand word reports mentioned in 
the outline were presented from time to 
time during the twenty lessons devoted to 
the study of industrial life. They threw 
interesting side lights on many of our prob- 
lems and gave opportunity for profitable 
comparisons besides furnishing ample field 
for the more talented members of the class 
to pursue additional investigations. 

The remaining part of this address will 
be devoted to a general and necessarily 
very brief discussion of the problems con- 
sidered in the last five divisions of the civics 
course, viz: The Educational, the Religious, 
he Social and the Political Life of the 
Community and Citizenship. Time will 
not permit the reading of the outline for 
this part of the work. 

The Educational Life-—The first lesson 
in studying the educational life of the com- 
munity is a review of the pupils’ knowledge 
of the school buildings, number of pupils 
and teachers and the boundaries of the 
district. All the pupils bring in reports as 
to why their parents are sending them to 
school. The reasons given are practically 
unanimous and to the effect that they want 
their sons and daughters to be fitted to 
take care of themselves and become useful 
members of the community. As a result 
of this common desire all over the state 
the people, through their representatives, 
have perfected the public school system. 
The school code is the accumulated educa- 
tional experience of a century. The class 
should have access to copies of the code, 
the annual reports of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
and the local tax duplicates. 

The educational life of a community 
consists of (1) The public school system, 
and (2) private educational agencies. The 
pupils should be led to get practical in- 
formation as to how schools are organized, 
managed and financed. Compare and con- 
trast the home schools with those of a 
township and of a great city, paying special 
attention to the provision that is made for 
industrial, physical and moral training. 
The assistance given to education by local, 
state and national laws is everywhere ap- 
parent. The local board and superintend- 
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ent, the county superintendent, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Education, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education are all parts 
of a wonderful plan for the good education 
of youth. Wickersham’s account of the 
early struggles for free schools is inspiring. 
The influence of the normal and other state- 
supported schools must not be overlooked. 

Private educational agencies entitled to 
consideration include numerous schools, 


day, night, summer, correspondence, for 


defectives, nurse training, etc., higher insti- 
tutions of learning, especially those having 
local alumni, educational societies, associa- 
tions and foundations. The press and 
libraries have a definite place in the educa- 
tional life of the community. Interesting 
individual thousand-word reports may 
prepared on such topics as The New York 
Regents, the Continuation Schools of Ohio, 
the Educational Influence of the Press, the 
Education for a Democracy, the Antecedent 
of Universal Free Public Education in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Religious Life—Considerably less 
time is devoted to the religious life of the 
community than to the industrial or educa- 
tional, but it is none the less important on 
that account. Each pupil collects informa- 
tion about his or her own church. The 
name and location, the pastor’s name and 
the work of some of the church societies 
is all that is required. In case there is a 
church in the community, which no member 
of the class attends, two pupils volunteer to 
call on the pastor and report to the class. 
This exchange of ideas has a broadening 
influence on the lives of boys and girls 
and causes them to look upon the church 
as a constructive force working for the moral 
uplift of the community. 

The influence of government is easily 
traced. ‘All men have a natural right to 
worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences.”’ Local, 
state and national government fosters the 
church. 

As morality rests on a religious basis the 
teaching of morality is centralized here. 
However, no formal, direct method of teach- 
ing morals is attempted, but a conscious 
effort is made on the part of the teacher 
to deepen and intensify the work that has 
been done incidentally throughout the 
school course. The report of the com- 
mittee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion,on a System of Teaching Morals in the 
Public Schools expresses the opinion ‘that 
it is not wise to add moral data as a new 
and separate element in the course of study” 
(Brumbaugh). Civics probably offers the 
best medium for the teaching of practical 
morals in the whole high school course. 
The report just quoted intimates as much 
in these words: ‘‘ While civics as taught at 
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present is generally unsatisfactory, yet when 
it is rewritten and its contents enlarged so 
as to include part of social economy, it is 
likely to become the subject which will 
contribute most to the development of that 
form of civic patriotism (morals) which 
finds expression in obedience to law and 
the faithful discharge of public duty.” 
(Carr). The discipline and routine work 
of the school furnish many excellent oppor- 
tunities for moral training. Every teacher 
is a teacher of morals. There may be some 
truth in the saying that “ morals are caught, 
not taught,’”’ but if some one person gives 
intelligent direction to the teaching of 
morals in the whole school good results will 
come. The civics teacher, who is con- 
stantly dealing with the practical problems 
of life is probably best situated to plan and 
direct this work. It is natural for the class 
to discuss the influences that are helpful 
and those that are harmful to the com- 
munity. Here permanent impressions are 
made of the vital importance of the moral 
assets of life. The good citizen is the one 
who measures up in the industrial, educa- 
tional, religious, social and political life of 
the community. Is the person a good citi- 
zen who fails to measure up in his religious 
(moral) life? 

Social or Home Life-—The study of the 
social or home life embraces some of the 
most vital problems in ‘the entire course of 
study. The same amount of time is given 
to it as to the study of the industrial life. 
A brief synopsis does not do it justice. 
Each pupil in the class first presents a 
written report giving twenty characteristics 
which he or she has observed in a good 
home with reasons for each statement. The 
family is studied as the foundation of so- 
ciety. Its purpose and necessity are con- 
sidered. Class discussions bring out the 
duties of husbands and wives to each other; 
of children to parents and to each other 
and the duties of parents to educate their 
children and train them to’ become self- 
supporting. The assistance and protection 
given the home by local, state and national 
laws forms an important part of the study. 

Under home economics the average family 
income and family budget are considered. 
An effort is made to show the great social 
and moral influence of the home and to 
cause the pupils to look upon it as the 
greatest center of interest in their lives. 
The part of the home in preventing de- 
linquency and the influence of playgrounds, 
gymnasiums and social welfare work are 
noted. 

A careful study is made of the various 
agencies that co-operate with the home in 
guarding the health of the community. 
First-hand information is used to illustrate 
the duties of the health officials and food 
inspectors. The class visits the reservoirs 
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which supply the homes with water. The 
importance of exercise, cleanliness and fresh - 
air in preventing sickness is emphasized, 
The practical working of the numerous 
local, state and national laws which aim 
to promote the community health is studied. 
The cosmopolitan character of the school 
and of the community reveals the fact that 
many families have come from foreign coun- 
tries or other parts of our own country, 
The causes and extent of migration are 
studied and some of the great migrations 
of history are reviewed for comparison. 
The local fraternal organizations, societies 
and forms of amusement are given special 
consideration. Each pupil prepares a list 
of ways in which the people of the com- 
munity spend their leisure hours. An at- 
tempt is made to classify these as helpful, 
harmless and harmful. Persons who in- 
crease the helpful forms of amusement and 
thus lessen the number and influence of the 
harmful ones are making a constructive 
contribution to the life of a community. 
Special individual reports are presented on 
such subjects as: A Model Home, The In- 
fluence of a Bad Home on the Community 
Life, ‘‘The Submerged Tenth,’”’ A Federal 
Divorce Law, Welfare vs. Warfare, Home- 
making as a Vocation, etc. 

The Machinery of Government, Political 
Life—tThe pupils begin the formal study 
of government machinery with a practical 
knowledge of the local, state and national 
laws directly effecting the industrial, educa- 
tional, religious and social life of the com- 
munity. These laws are briefly reviewed in 
their proper places, but the main purpose of 
this part of the work is to study the organi- 
zation and operation of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial departments of the local, 
state and national government. As much 
history and theory of government is studied 
as time will permit. Stress is laid on the 
fact that the people are the source of all 
power, local, state and national. Parts of 
the Declaration of Independence, Article I 
of the Constitution of Pennsylvania and the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are compared for ideas 
on the rights of man. 

First-hand information is obtained by 
class and individual visits to the office of 
a justice of the peace, a tax collector, the 
municipal building, the county offices, the 
county court (civil), the state Superior 
court, the United States district court, the 
United States revenue offices, etc. Blank 
legal forms used by the public official visited 
are collected for study. Each pupil makes 
a scrap book of newspaper clippings and 
legal notices; e. g., appropriation and other 
ordinances, election returns, assessment val- 
uations, notices of appeal days, sheriff’s and 
other public proclamations, advertisements 
of amendments and other legal notices, 
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county and United States court jury lists, 
etc. The pupils are expected to retain such 
information as will be of practical use in 
life. Questions are based on community 
life. After studying the county court house 
as a place of ‘permanent, public records 
the results are tested by such questions as, 
In which county office will I find a mortgage 
against my property recorded? a lien? 
Where are copies of state laws kept for 
public inspection? In which office may I 
find the vote cast at the last election for 
sheriff A? for congressman B? for burgess 
C? Where may I secure copies of nomina- 
tion blanks for the coming primaries? etc. 

Elections are studied in October. Among 
the other more important topics are: Sources 
of local, state and national revenue (in 
detail), local, state and national expendi- 
tures (in detail), taxation, steps in a criminal 
procedure (from alderman’s court to state 

.supreme court), duties of the grand jury, 
comparative study of city governments, the 
growing importance of the state executive 
{state boards, etc.), steps by which a bill 
becomes a law at Harrisburg, initiative, 
referendum and recall, impeachments, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, municipal (a 
serious problem), state and national debts 
and government of territories and depend- 
encies. 

Certain terms which are used in the class 
discussions will need special explanation; 
€. g., pure democracy, assessment, Aus- 
tralian ballot, sovereignty, plurality, ward 
boss, primaries, bicameral, polls, single tax 
theory, posse comitatus, sinking fund, local 
option, probate chattel mortgage, common 
law, quorum, caucus, extradition, committee 
of the whole, gerrymander, appellate juris- 
diction, filibustering, spoils system pass- 
port, log-rolling, rider (in legislation), in- 
come tax, habeas corpus, ex post facto law, 
consul, bankrupt law, etc. 

Our government machinery is undergoing 
many changes at the present time. New 
plans are being tried out. Individual re- 
ports may be profitably made on such topics 


as, The City Manager Plan of Government | 


Bicameral vs. Unicameral City Council, A 
Comparison of the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania (old state) and Oklahoma (new 
state), the Tendency to Increase the Power 
of the State Executive by Multiplying State 
Boards and Commissions, the Advantages 
of a Six-Year Presidental Term, the Tend- 
ency of the National Executive to Usurp 
Legislative Functions, A Comparison of the 
American or Presidential System of Govern- 
ment With the English or Cabinet Form, 
etc. 

Citizenship.—The teacher must never lose 
sight of the fact that the individual is more 
than a social factor, he is a constituent part 
of the state, enjoying great privileges and 
entrusted with grave responsibilities. _ The 
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nation’s contribution to human progress 
will depend upon his co-operation. Citizen- 
ship is our greatest bond of national unity. 
The school can have no higher function 
than to strengthen this bond.. To teach a 
pupil that he is part of a great nation with 
world problems to solve has an ennobling 
effect on his character. rant 

The young men and women members‘of 
the class listened intently to the questions 
of the special United States examiner and 
the judge and to the answers of the prospec- 
tive citizens. It was evident that‘ ability 
to answer questions about the government 
and history of the United States did* not 
constitute the only qualification or was even 
the most important requisite for citizenship. 
One candidate whose record and knowledge 
of our institutions had satisfied the court 
was on the point of receiving his final 
papers when the examiner informed: the 
judge that the man’s wife was in the old 
country. The petition was at once refused. 
This little incident did more to show the 
boys and girls the importance of the home 
life in good citizenship than any amount of 
formal teaching. inti 

A course in civics based on community 
life and social problems, such as I have 
outlined will bring about this much-to-be- 
desired result and endue our pupils with 
power for right thinking and for that which 
is of more importance, right living. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK. 





NE of the most interesting books 
printed recently in Philadelphia is the 
Girard College catalogue, which came out 
only last Friday. President Cheesman A. 
Herrick produces a work that has no rival 
among school chronicles. There is a never- 
failing romance clinging to Girard College 
which is not confined to the United States. 
A Canadian business man who but recently 
came to live in this city asked me gravely 
if it were true that “the Girard estate is 
now worth a billion dollars.” But a college 
behind which is forty millions and in which 
are 1560 boys—with a waiting list of 646 
more—founded by an immigrant French- 
man, who had no sons of his own, gives 
plenty of room for imaginative play. 

I learn from Doctor Herrick’s fine little 
book that it cost $3.19 more to maintain a 
Girard College boy last year than it did dur- 
ing 1914. The total cost was $124.61, but 
included in that is the food consumed by 
the officers and employes of the college. 
This is an excellent indication of the ever- 
rising cost of existence and what the purse 
of pater families is up against. 

Girard boys are first-rate readers, and 
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they are drifting away from fiction to other 
kinds of literature. Attendance in the li- 
brary increased 15 per cent. last year; but 
the percentage of fiction read, which was 
48 in 1914, fell to 45. In the college library 
are more than 20,500 books. There was a 
great increase in the reading of periodicals 
and biographies. Girard makes a point of 
_ teaching its boys to memorize good poetry, 
and President Herrick says in this connec- 
tion: “ By the time a boy has finished the 
high school he will have committed to mem- 
ory thirty-five to forty literary selections 
of high merit.” Then he very wisely adds: 
“This is invaluable in a boy’s education.” 
It may interest you to learn what kind of 
literature Girard College’ boys commit to 
memory during their stay of eleven or 
twelve years in that institution. Here are 
some of them: Psalm xxiii, Psalm i, Psalm 
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cl, America, Little Boy Blue, Hiawatha’s 


Childhood, Seven Times Seven, Home, 
Sweet Home, Sweet and Low, The Moun- 
tain and the Squirrel, The Village Black- 
smith, The Brook, Old Ironsides, Our He- 
rey The Flag Goes By, The First Snow- 
all. 

Franklin said, “A used key is ever 
bright.” A used memory is the best, and I 
am not surprised that President Herrick 
makes the statement, “In some cases the 
feats of memory are a little short of pro- 
digious.” Is it a good thing for boys to 
memorize worth-while bits of literature? 
The best answer I can give to that question 
is the fact that I have never heard a single 
man ever express even a mild regret that 
in boyhood he had “learned by heart” a 
good piece of poetry or prose. On the con- 
trary, it is one of the best things a boy or 
girl can do.—* Girard” in Public Ledger. 
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HE delay in the issue of the Red Book, 
the report of proceedings of the 
Scranton meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, seems unavoidable. 
It was hoped to have it out by May Ist, then 
by May 15th, but when the copy had been 
collected and the enrollment got into shape 
for publication, the printing offices were 
found so busy with other work that it was 
good fortune to get the book into the hands 
of the members of the Association by the 
middle of June. Everything in hand up to 
the time of going to press with the last 
forms was inserted, and some matter that 
was promised and for which space had been 
reserved was not received. It looked for a 
time as if the membership would fall some- 
what below that of 1914, but names kept 
coming in to Treasurer Keck until late in 
May his grand total was 11,136—just eleven 
more than that of last year which was 11,- 
125. President Baish is pleased to know 
this, and President Rapp proposes to push 
on towards the Twelve Thousand still ahead. 
With a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together why not Fifteen Thousand? 





More than two thousand alumni from all 
parts of the United States and a few from 





Canada and South America were in at- 
tendance at the fiftieth anniversary of Le- 
high University. Cable greetings were read 
from alumni in England, China, South Af- 
rica and other foreign lands at the annual 
luncheon a few days since. 

A glowing tribute was paid to Judge Asa 
Packer, the founder of the university, by 
the various speakers. The praises of Le- 
high as a factor in the great industrial and 
engineering development since the Civil 
War were sounded by C. M. Schwab, chair- 
man of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 





Negotiations begun some months ago 
have resulted in an agreement between the 
committee of the State Normal School and 
the State Board of Education, to take over 
the property at Millersville. It is the 
eighth Normal School taken over by the 
State, and similar proceedings are under 
way at the Shippensburg and Bloomsburg 
Schools which will result in their transfer. 





Four hundred and sixty young men and 
women were graduated, June 14th, from 
the Pennsylvania State College. Com- 
mencement exercises were held in the 
Schwab auditorium in the presence of more 
than 2000 relatives of the seniors, guests of 
the institution and college authorities. 


Supt. McGutean, of Pittston, was elected 
President of the Society of Mathematics 
and Science Teachers of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, at their annual meeting in 
Wilkes-Barre. 
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To a Western art museum an Egyptol- 
ogist has presented the mummy, 3000 years 
old, of a man who dwelt in Thebes in the 
time of Rameses II and III, and held the 
official post of keeper of the scales. The 
epitaph reads: 

“I have done good upon earth. I hon- 
ored my mother. I loved my father. I was 
loved by my brothers and sisters. I was a 
friend to the weak. I collected corn for the 
poor. I gave clothes to the naked. I have 
not harbored prejudice nor crushed those 
over whom I was master. I have not said 
an evil word against any one. I made sacri- 
fices for others.” 

In an era whose materialistic ideals were 
set by cruel and rapacious rulers, each bent 
upon aggrandizement and fame, no matter 
what the toll in human lives, it is something 
to find this simple-minded Theban merchant 
of the eighteenth dynasty upholding the 
principles of kindliness and benevolence in 
his personal example. Could a modern man 
desire or deserve a nobler record than that 
of Ankah Peta Hotep’s sarcophagus? 





“ Keep good hours and do not forget your 
spiritual life in the pursuit of the worldly 
things; be regular in everything you do, 
and above all be true to your conscience.” 
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SIXTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 








UR Sixty-Fifth Volume begins with 
the issue for July, next number. 
Subscriptions begin quarterly with July, 
October, January and April numbers. Back 
numbers of Volume 64 can be supplied. 
To each subscriber at $1.50 we shall send 
on the new volume (65), to Director or 
Teacher, or other friend of education, not 
one but three choice pictures for the wall 
of the school or the home. These pictures 
are themselves worth more than the cost of 
subscription, and if we can scatter thou- 
sands of them all over Pennsylvania during 
the coming year it will be doing good work 
—-setting in motion in the hearts and minds 
of young and old who will catch their in- 
spiration, helpful influences that uplift and 
gladden always. The picture on the wall— 
how few know its value and importance or 
choose it wisely if they choose at all! 

We shall continue The Journal to School 
Directors upon our list who are now re- 
ceiving it, except when requested not to do 
so—this being the wish of the large ma- 
jority of our readers, as it causes no break 
in their subscription. Will the Secretary 
please notify us promptly of any change in 
the membership of his Board that each 
member may receive his copy without un- 
necessary delay? 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





FIRST MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


i hee New York meeting of the National 

Education Association from July 3 to 
July 8, is meant to be the best educational 
meeting the world has ever known. Tens 
of thousands of out-of-New-York teachers 
will be in attendance. Every state in the 
Union will send more teachers to New York 
than it has sent to any meeting since low 
excursion rates ceased. It will probably be 
the largest educational meeting ever held 
at any time anywhere. 

This will be the fifty-fourth in the his- 
tory of the National Association, but the 
first that has been held in the City of New 
York, and it will be memorable in many re- 
spects. The educational and civic forces of 
the metropolitan city are working heartily 
together to make this meeting one not soon 
to be forgotten. 

There will be the best auditorium for a 
large crowd ever provided for the N. E. A. 
There will be limitless hotel accommoda- 
tions. There will be the first great educa- 
tional and commercial exhibition ever 
under one roof at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Entertain- 
ments will rival anything ever known. 

There will be 10,000 teachers who will 
remain for the summer sessions. Teach- 
ers’ College of Columbia, School of Peda- 
gogy at the University of the City of New 
York, University of Pennsylvania, Har- 
vard, and the University of Vermont, the 
University of Maine, and Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, universities, colleges 
and normal schools will give more and re- 
ceive more than at any other meeting of 
the N. E. A. For the first time private 
and parochial schools will be actively en- 
listed. 

Among the speakers that have been defi- 
nitely announced for the general session 
are: President Wilson; Former President 
Taft; Chinese Minister H. Wellington Koo; 
Albert Shaw, editor Review of Reviews; 
Thomas Mott Osborne, former warden of 
Sing Sing; Senator Owen of Oklahoma; 
President Charles R. Van Hise, University 
of Wisconsin; Cora Wilson Stewart, of 
Kentucky; Ella Flagg Young, of Chicago; 
United States Commissioner of Education 
P. P. Claxton; William A. Wirt, of Gary; 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Worcester; 
Professor John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The N.E.A. breakfasts promise well. The 
Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
street, New York City, is largely respon- 
sible for the arrangements by thirty New 
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York men principals for breakfasts on July 
4, 5, 6,7. No speeches, but vital questions 
and crisp answers about educational affairs 
in New York City or anywhere else in 
America. These breakfasts will be invalu- 
able professionally and highly enjoyable 
personally. Never before have school prin- 
cipals planned anything quite so desirable 
and delightful. Write to Institute for Pub- 
lic Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City, for place and price of tickets. Don’t 
fail to be at one of the breakfasts. 

One of the best functions of the week, it is 
said, will be the Waldorf-Astoria luncheon 
in honor of President D. B. Johnson. If 
you wish to reserve your luncheon ticket 
for the Waldorf-Astoria make inquiry at 
the hotel at booth near Empire room. It 
will be one of the big features of the meet- 
ing and anyone can come. Luncheon ticket, 
two dollars, time, July 5 from 12:15 to 
1:45 P. M. 

If you will notify New Yorkers in ad- 
vance what you most want to see—and 
when,—guides will be furnished to econ- 
omize your time in seeing school buildings; 
model flats; infant milk stations; play- 
grounds; summer roof gardens; school re- 
sults and methods; budget making; indus- 
trial processes; Ellis Island; night court; 
domestic relations court; newspaper offices; 
seaside resorts; hospitals; fresh-air homes; 
city departments; municipal art; field train- 
ing for public service, etc. In general for 
assistance specifically fitted to you or your 
neighbors, address John R. Young, Conven- 
tion Bureau, Woolworth Building, New 
York City. For special assistance in mat- 
ters pertaining to public service, address 
N. E. A. Committee, 51 Chambers Street, 
New York. 

The full programme of the meeting is 
printed in the June N.E. A. Bulletin. Have 
you received a copy? If not write Secre- 
tary D. W. Sprenger, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Which of the two or three hundred ad- 
dresses do you wish to hear? Which of the 
twenty different meetingplaces do you wish 
to attend? What do you wish to see? 

The registration and information head- 
quarters will be located at Madison Square 
Garden, which occupies the block bounded 
by Madison and Fourth Avenues and 26th 
and 27th streets. The headquarters for 
Pennsylvania will be the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The first meeting of the National Council 
of Education will be held on Satu ‘day after- 
noon, July 1st, and the first General Ses- 
sion Monday Afternoon, July 3rd. Educa- 
tional Sunday will be observed in a number 
of the prominent churches. 

The school exhibits will largely be cen- 
tered in Washington Irving High School. 
Live exhibits in the form of regular classes 
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will be carried on during the week. Thurs- 
day afternoon, at half-past one, the students 
of the school will conduct an assembly as is 
regularly done during the school year. The 
library exhibit will be in the Washington 
Irving High School and the New York 
Public Library. The exhibits relating to 
the work of teachers of special classes of 
children will be found in Public School No. 


An interesting feature of the general ses- 
sion will be the half-hour devoted to music 
preceding the regular program. This will 
be under the direction of Frank R. Rix, 
director of music, public schools, New York 
City. The teachers of the City of New 
York will tender a reception to the visitors 
at a place to be named in the official pro- 
gram, Monday evening, July 3, following 
the general session. 


nde: 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT 
UNIVERSITY. 





HE third annual session of Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was held April 12 to 15. Some twenty- 
five hundred persons were in attendance at 
the lectures and conferences, and the regis- 
tration totalled about one thousand. All 
parts of Pennsylvania and all grades of 
teachers were represented. An address of 
welcome was given by the Vice Provost, 
Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, upon Wednesday 
evening, and at the last session Provost 
Edgar H. Smith extended final greetings 
from the University to the assemblage. The 
principal speakers from outside the state 
were Deans James E. Russel of Teachers’ 
College, Lotus D. Coffman of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and A. F. West of 
Princeton; Professors E. P. Cubberley of 
Stanford and G. D. Strayer of Teachers’ 
College, Doctor Lida B. Earhart of New 
York City; Superintendents J. J. Savitz of 
Westfield, New Jersey, and A. S. Cook of 
Baltimore county. The Provost, Vice-Pro- 
vost, several deans, and a large number of 
professors of the University took prominent 
parts in the program. Superintendents, 
high school principals and teachers, and 
elementary school principals and teachers 
from every section of the State presented 
papers and special studies and took part in 
the discussions. 

The program was notable not only for 
the high character of the papers and addres- 
ses but also for the directness and practical 
character of the discussions which followed. 
The most fruitful results were perhaps 
gained from the conferences on the county 
unit, rural supervision, preparation of teach- 
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ers, continuation schools, and uniform 
records and reports. Special committees 
for study were appointed from the last two 
conferences. The committee on uniform 
records and reports appointed last year was 
continued and enlarged. It will work in co- 
operation with the State Board of Educa- 
tion and its printed report will in all prob- 
ability be a subject for consideration at the 
State Education Association during its 
meeting in Harrisburg next December. 

The statistical studies of Profs. Upde- 
graff and Jones and Supt. L. A. King, of 
Jenkintown, on various phases of the prep- 
aration of teachers in Pennsylvania, and 
that of Supt. Carmon Ross, of Doylestown, 
on provision in public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for retarded pupils, revealed most 
clearly certain unsuspected features of the 
educational situation in the state. There 
was evident a strong demand from the con- 
ference that a wide circulation be given to 
the facts presented. Likewise, at the con- 
ferences on the county unit and on super- 
vision of rural schools, it was generally felt 
that the discussions would without doubt 
have considerable influence in the working 
out of the rural school problems which are 
now receiving more attention than ever be- 
fore in this state. A presentation of the 
proposed requirements for admission to the 
University of Pennsylvania, by Doctor 
George G. Chambers, Director. of Admis- 
sions, and a discussion of the topic “Can 
Children Be Compelled to Learn?” by Pro- 
fessor Yocum, precipitated most lively de- 
bates. 

It developed in the conference on the sep- 
aration of teachers that the limitations of 
the Pennsylvania normal schools might be 
justified from the point of view of their 
history, but it was the general belief of 
those present that it was the duty of the 
people of the state to place these schools 
upon a sound financial and professional 
foundation at the earliest possible day. The 
point made by Dr. Schaeffer, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, that the im- 
proved preparation of teachers and their 
improvement in service was dependent 
largely upon increase in salaries of teach- 
ers, and the graphical representation made 
by Professor Updegraff of the low salaries 
received by Pennsylvania superintendents 
and elementary school teachers constituted 
two of the most salient features of the 
week. It is hoped that this may give an 
impetus to the movement for higher salaries 
in the state. , 

Further features of the program were the 
illustrated lectures upon the History of Edu- 
cation, by Dean Graves, and the clinics con- 
ducted by Professors Witmer, Twitmeyer 
and their assistants. Both attracted large 





audiences of the teachers in attendance. 
The lectures of Professor Lingelbach upon 
Nationalism and the European War proved 
interesting to a large gathering of visitors 
and residents of the city. A*novel but valu- 
able feature of the program this year was 
the summary of the proceedings of the en- 
tire session made at the close by Doctor J. 
George Becht, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education. 

An oratorical contest and a competitive 
examination open to pupils in first class 
high schools holding certificate privileges 
with the University were also held. The 
prizes awarded the successful competitors 
were scholarships to the University. Upon 
Saturday afternoon was held a meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Rural Progress Associa- 
tion, in which the formation of a four-state 
federation of rural workers was considered. 

The social and entertainment features em- 
braced luncheon at noon and evening, sight- 
seeing trips, and the Haverford-Pennsyl- 
vania base-ball game. Taken as a whole, 
this latest session of Schoolmen’s Week was 
generally declared the best yet held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and one of our 
most profitable educational gatherings. 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





SUBSCRIBING FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


B Be vane are in Pennsylvania 2,576 School 
Districts and nearly Fifteen Thou- 
sand School Directors. It is essential to the 
best interests of the schools that every one 
of these School Boards and School Direc- 
tors should be in as close touch as possible 
with the central office at Harrisburg, for 
suggestion, direction, and encouragement 
towards better schools in the District. 

Sixty years ago this necessity forced it- 
self upon the attention of the school author- 
ities of the State, but it was not met satis- 
factorily until The Pennsylvania School 
Journal was, in 1855, made by law the offi- 
cial organ of the School Department, and 
sent monthly as a means of intercommuni- 
cation between the Department and every 
school district of the Commonwealth. 

As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has 
always contained the latest school legis- 
lation; the official decisions necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; extended reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, of the annual Conven- 
tions of Superintendents, and of the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Direc- 
tors’ Depastment, all of which is matter that 
should be in the hands of as large a num- 
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ber of school directors as possible; also, 
a very large body of matter of general edu- 
cational interest, suggestive, instructive and 
helpful in many ways to the school work 
in Pennsylvania—making a yearly volume 
of large size and great value of nearly six 
hundred double-column pages. Much of 
this matter, including extended reports of 
these educational associations, is to be 
found only in The School Journal. 

It was made the official organ of the 
School Department by Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin and State Superintendent Henry C. 
Hickok, men who rendered great service to 
the school system, and who knew well the 
value of this agency. Their action has been 
recognized and approved by every admini- 
stration since their day. The wisdom of 
the measure is evident in many ways, not 
only in constant support and gain to the 
system but also in the fact—of which the 
State has good reason to be proud—that 
Pennsylvania has a more complete and bet- 
ter record in the files of her State School 
Journal, of the development of her system 
than is had by any other State in the 
Union, and this for the simple reason that 
it has, for so long a period, been the official 
organ of the State Educational Department. 

The School Department, in order to 
reach every school district monthly with 
official and other matter of general inter- 
est to the schools, has subscribed for a 
given number of copies, because that has 
been found a cheaper and more effective 
means than any other of securing needed 
service—and this for sixty years, under 
both political parties, approvea all the while 
by the best practical judgment that has at 
any time had control of our school affairs— 
thus enabling at all times the Department 
of Public Instruction to reach directly and 
indirectly the millions in Pennsylvania who 
are in the work or under the influence of 
the public school system. 


i 
<> 


MOTHER OF THE REPUBLIC. 





HE really “characteristic part” of 
America did not spring from New 
England or from the South, but from Penn- 
sylvania—also New York and New Jersey 
—according to President Wilson, who spoke 
‘ recently at Charlotte, North Carolina, at the 
I4Ist anniversay celebration of the sign- 
ing of the Mecklenberg declaration of inde- 
pendence before a large assemblage. In 
his address he said: 

“ Sometimes those of us who were born 
in this part of the country (Mr. Wilson was 
born in Virginia) persuade ourselves that- 
this is the characteristic part of America. 
Here more than anywhere else has been 
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preserved a great part of the original stock 
which settled this country, particularly that 
portion of the stock which came from the 
British Isles. And then I find a great many 
of my friends who live in New England 
imagining that the history of this country 
is merely the history of the expansion of 
New England and that Plymouth Rock lies 
at the foundation of our institutions. As 
a matter of fact, my fellow-citizens, how- 
ever mortifying it may be to them or to us, 
America did not come out of the South, 
and it did not come out of New England. 

The characteristic part of America orig- 
inated in the Middle States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey, because 
there, from the first, was that mixture of 
populations, that mixture of racial stocks, 
that mixture of antecedents which is the 
most singular and distinguished mark of 
the United States. The most singular fact 
about this great nation which we represent 
is that it is made up out of all the nations 
of the world. I dare say that the men who 
came to America then and the men who 
have come to America since came with a 
single purpose; sharing some part of the 
passion for human liberty which character- 
ized the men who founded the republic, but 
they came with all sorts of blood in their 
veins, all sorts of antecedents behind them, 
all sorts of traditions in their family and 
national life, and America has had to serve 
as a melting pot for all these diversified 
and contrasted elements. What kind of fire 
of pure passion are you going to keep burn- 
ing under the pot in order that the mixture 
that comes out may be purged of its dross 
and may be the fine gold of untainted 
Americanism? That is the problem. 

America has always been making and to 
be made, and while we were in the midst 
of this process apparently at the acme and 
crisis of this process, while this travail of 
soul and fermentation of elements was at 
its height came this great cataclysm of 
European war and almost every other na- 
tion in the world became involved in a tre- 
mendous struggle. 
in the struggle? Don’t you see that in this 
European war is involved the very thing 
that has been going on in America? It isa 
competition of national standards, of na- 
tional traditions and of national politics— 
political systems. Europe has grappled in 
war as we have grappled in peace to see 
what is going to be done with these things 
when they come into hot contact with one 
another. 

There is no finer sentence in the history 
of great nations than that which occurs in 
the Declaration of Independence (I am now 
referring to the declaration at Philadelphia, 
not to the Mecklenburg declaration) in which 


What are the elements: 
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Mr. Jefferson said, A decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind makes it necessary (I 
am not now quoting the words exactly) that 
we should state the grounds upon which we 
have taken the important step of asserting 
our independence. A decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind—it is as if Jefferson 
knew that this was the way in which man- 
kind itself was to struggle to realize its 
aspirations and that, standing in the pres- 
ence of mankind, this little group of three 
million people should say, “Friends and 
fellow-citizens of the great moral world, 
our reason for doing this thing we now in- 
tend to state to you in candid and complete 
terms, so that you will never think that we 
were merely throwing off a yoke out of im- 
patience, but know that we were throwing 
off this thing in order that a great world of 
liberty should be open to man through our 
instrumentality.” 


— 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ArMsTRONG.—Supt. Heilman: The county 
commissioners have appropriated $1,000 to- 
ward defraying the expenses of a County Ag- 
riculturist if we can secure one. We have 
made application to State College for a suitable 
man, 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: Clinton county 
won the championship in the inter-county de- 
bate planned by State College to revive the art 
of public speaking among the young people 
of high schools in the following counties: 
Cameron, Clinton, Lycoming, Tioga and Union. 

Fayvetre.—Supt. Carroll: Through the efforts 
of Farm Agent P. E. Daugherty and the su- 
pervising principals of the county, a dozen 
corn clubs have been organized recently with 
a membership of more than one hundred 
school boys and girls. The organization of 
these clubs has caused some stir in industrial 
education. The work will be conducted un- 
der proper supervision and will be helpful to 
all rural communities. 

WasHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The Field 
Meet, in which twenty of the high schools of 
the county participated, was held at Washing- 
ton. This was the third annual meet and was 
considered the most successful. Charleroi 
won the trophy in first class schools, and 
Centerville in the second class. 

Berwickx.—Supt. Shambach: A great deal of 
interest was aroused in our biology class 
when one of the girls brought to the school 
three young star-nosed moles. These are rare 
specimens in this vicinity. 

Bristot.—Supt. Baggs: The Shakespeare 
Tercentenary was observed by the high school 
pupils. An interesting programme was ren- 
dered before an audience of 200 friends and 
patrons. The high school orchestra furnished 
the music. 

CHELTENHAM Twrp.—Supt. Ackerman: Dr. A 
-L. Suhrie, of the Department of Education of 
. the University of Pennsylvania, completed this 
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month a series of six lectures on “Subject 
Matter and Elimination.” Out of a corps of 
fifty-nine teachers, fifty-four were in the 
course. A great deal of interest was mani- 
fested in these conferences, and the teachers 
of the township are now considering the prob- 


- ability of asking the University for an exten- 


sion course, the work of the course to be cred- 
ited at the University. Arbor Day exercises 
were held in our schools. The exercises came 
at a time when the children and teachers of 
the township were interested in school gar- 
dens, so that the Arbor Day exercises and the 
Home Garden movement were very nicely 
correlated. At present, about five hundred of 
the children of the district have started small 
gardens, flower and vegetable, with the hope 
of entering the exhibit in a nearby town in 
June. The children of the township will have 
their own exhibit in the fall, when prizes will. 
be awarded to those who have grown the 
choicest varieties of flowers and vegetables. 

Corry.—Supt. Wilson: As a substitute for 
organized play during the past month, all pu- 
pils in the grades—girls and boys alike—have 
entered three meets—the fifty-yard dash, the 
standing broad jump, and the base ball throw. 
There were three objects in these events: (1) 
The outdoor exercise for the pupils and the 
opportunity for the teachers to mingle with 
them on their own plane. (2) The actual 
measuring was designed to give pupils real 
practice in this subject, so that they might 
learn the meaning of yards, etc., objectively. 
(Each school was furnished a 25-foot tape 
line.) (3) The development of the “muscu- 
lar sense” on the part of the pupils with the 
thought that they might learn to estimate dis- 
tance in terms of the amount of the muscular 
effort required to cover that distance. Again, 
these efforts on the part of all we shall regard 
as “preliminaries,” selecting the best records 
from each school in the different grades for a 
general grade school field meet later on in the 
year, to be ended possibly with a school picnic. 

New Bricuton.—Supt. Atwell: Mr. W. G. 
Eckles, of New Castle, Pa., was recently elected 
as the architect to plan our new high school 
building and aid the Board in letting the con- 
tract and in the construction of the building. 
During the month $500 worth of good pic- 
tures were hung on the walls of our school 
rooms. The money for purchasing these pic- 
tures was raised by means of our Elson Art 
Exhibit which was held early in the year. 

Taytor.—Supt. Robinson: We are making a 
special effort to improve our work in English 
and usually secure some one to address the 
teachers at our monthly meetings. Recently 
we have had Dr. Baker, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Byron King, of Pittsburgh, and Dr. 
Francis Green, of West Chester. In addition 
we are reading The Teaching of English, by 
Chubb. 

VANDERGRIFT.—Supt. Allen: A school sav- 
ings bank was established on March 6th. The 
parents were asked to indicate their preference 
regarding the bank in which the deposits were 
to be placed. Up to and including the eighth 
of May, 657 accounts had been opened, and a 
total of $983.88 deposited. 
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Noursery RHYMES.—Many of these productions 
have a very curious history, but cannot always be 
fully traced. Bye of them probably owe their 


origin to nam: in our literature; as 


Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, is believed in *his J 


earlier days to have written such compositions. Dr. 
E. F. Rimbault gives us the following particulars as 
*o some well-known favorites: “Sing a Song of Six- 
vence” is as old as the sixteenth century. “‘ Three 
Blind Mice” is found in a music-book dated 1609. 


“The Frog and the Mouse” was licensed in 1580. 
“Three Children Sliding on the Ice’? dates from 
1633. “London Bridge is Broken Down” is of 


unfathomed antiquity. “Girls and Boys, Come out 
to Play” is certainly as old as the reign of Charles 
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IL.; as is also “ Lucy Locket lost her Pocket,” to the 
tune of which the American song of “ Yankee Doo- 
dle” was written. “ Cat, Pussy Cat, where have 
you been?” is of the age of Queen Bess.. “Little 
onny Horner” is older than the seventeenth 
“The Old Woman Tossed in a Blanket” is of the 
reign of James II.,to whom it is supposed to allude. 
WESLEY saw a difference between loud talking 
and Toascreamer he once said : “Scream 
no more at the peril of your soul. God now warns 
you by me, whom he has set over you. Speak as 
earnestly as you can, but do not scream. 
with all your heart, but with a moderate voice, It 
was said of our Lord, ‘ He shall not cry:’ the word 
properly translated means, ‘ He shall not scream.’” 





BRIGHTLY. 


Allegretto. 
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1. Bright - ly, __ bright - ly 
2.0 - dors, o - dors 
3. Faint - ly, faint - ly 





gleam the sparkling ills; 
load the sum-mer air, 
sounds the dis - tant fall; 


From Haypn’s “‘Szasons.”’ 
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sleeps on ver- dant hills, 


wood -landech - oes call, 
S- 


d in theirvoice we seem to 





A-mid theshadeswe ram - bling stray, Where costing fountains 
sweet - ly ech - oes there; And bright-est maids, with soft - est glance, Then join the song and 


hear The tones of friends once 
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sport - ive play. 
lead the dance. 
gay and dear. 
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} Peal - ing, peal - ing come thelaughand shout; While 


























old for-ests ring With the joy of our mer - 


ry rout, Withthe joy of ourmer-ry rout. 
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